The McGill Daily resumes publication on 
January 8th, 1992. Deadline for advertising 
is 2 p.m., January 6th, 1 992. 

The Daily business office will close on 
Friday, December 20 and reopen on Monday, 
January 6th at 9 a.m. 



CALL 398-6790 



Hüüldlk! 



Where Vinyl 
is Still Alive 




10% Student Discount with I. 



The only placeV Wo Carry All New Domestic Releases 

imports ) NEW Records 

■JMPORTsy This Week 



T-Shirts 
Posters 
1 Jewellery 



• Ministry ■ Jesus Built My Hot Rod 

, dents ' Dead Can Dance • Passage In Time 

• My Bloody Valentine • Loveless 

• Wlr - The 1st Letter 

• Pogues (LP) ■ Greatest Hits 

1587 St. Laurent 

St. Laurent 844-6208 



The lomovl lunojr looting torwloh l»om German* 

Sandals made 
funny looking 
so you can 
smile more 
wearing them 



socfc* 
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• new suede colours • 
• perfect Christmas gift 

Your Comfort Shoe Store 

£3 j.slawner tt « 

L— JB 9 57 1 3 f'ntP-riPS-Npinex; fo' r'' n K 



I I « Ol vl YV I Ivl Itee 

5713 Cote-des-Neiges [gC.D.N. Hours: 
731-3378 M-F: 8-6 

•with each purchase while supplies last SAT: 9-4 
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50% OFF 



You- and your guest are ihvited to 
enjoy a main course dish at 50% off 
the regular price when a main 
course of equal or greater value is 
purchased. Offer valid with this 



coupon on Sundays arid Mondays 
until Doc. 31st 1991. 




1420 Peel (Corner St-Catherine) 



WINTER COURSE CHANGE - UNDERGRADUATE 



The following faculties will open course change on MARS on December 3rd, 1991. 



AGRICULTURE • ARTS • EDUCATION 
ENGINEERING • MANAGEMENT • MUSIC 
NURSING • RELIGIOUS STUDIES • SCIENCE 



Please note that this is earlier than the published date. 

THE DEADLINE REMAINS JANUARY 19th, 1992, 




PRE-CHRISTMAS SPECIAL ! 

Tue-Wed-Thurs 



HAIRCUT & PERMANENT $55 



HAIRCUT & HIGHLIGHTS $55 



Upoo presenlation of your student ID. 
This offer ends Dec. 14, 1991 



CALL NOW 

WHILE APPOINTMENTS 
AVAILABLE! 



SALON SECRETS 



1015 SHERBROOKE WEST qri-La Hotel) 



288-6000 



FREE GUIDE TO SPRINPBREAK '92 

...Daytona Beach 

□ 



V •; - 



ou re Invited to 
the 30 th 
Anniversary 
Party at the World's #1 
Spring Break 
Destination, on the 
Î Hottest beach on earth, 

8 Feb.16- April 19, 1992! | 




Call 1-800-854-1234 



for your FREE 
30th Anniversary 
Official Spring 
Break 1992 Guide! 
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Convention & Visitor's Bureau 

P.O.Box 910 

Daytona Beach, IT 321 13 



rills 



California style Mexican food 

Complete meals from $3.95< . 
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Singapore $1279 



Kuala Lumpur $1279 



Dentisitry, plourdegate 
December 6, mohawk 
Trials, redmen, and more 

5-6 

feature: KKK IN QUÉBEC 

7 



DailyFi 



RANÇAIS 



Journal transculturelle 

28 

SOUVERAINTÉ ET L’ARMÉE 

29 



ELECTRIC RIVERS BOOK 
REVIEW 

24 

ART & VIOLENCE, CIA 

25 

ALTERNATIVE press 

26 



COFFEE AND DESSERT OF THE DAY N0 NAME DELI-BAR" 

« 3444 PARC AVF 1 

! INCLUDED WITH THIS COUPON (joume^End Hotel)! 

| Wr^cT^KighHôchàngS^pÈxîàP Q QOO £11'I § 

! at anytime 1 *-* j. 

Get Crackin' _ ~ " T 

Get Packin' From Montreal 

Asia Fares 



From Montreal 



For more 
information 

TRAVEL CUTS 
VOtAGES CAMPUS 

AT 

2085 UNION 
Suite L8 
284-1368 
& 

3480 McTAVISH 
(Union Basement) 
398-0647 



Fares are based on low 
season travel dates & do not 
include tax. Contact 
Voyages Carpus for more 
information. 



10 No space, no time 

IN WHICH D. KOFFLER MEETS THE BEINGS OF CYBERSPACE 

Old Order, New Generations 10 

IN WHICH D. ROBBINS CONSIDERS THE PRESSURES FACING THE MENNONTIES 

11 Empowering Black youth 

In which t. runcie interviews aka-x 

Quand Santé rime avec 12 

J. BELLEMARE EXAMINE LA PROGRAMME «VILLE EN SANTÉ» 

13 Regaining control of Cree health 

IN WHICH A. WALKEM INTERVIEWS JOHNNY GRANT 

Beyond the bar scene 14 

IN which c. Wood visits the gay and lesbian community centre 

15 Dancing to their own beat 

In which K. Stewart can-cans with selected women’s groups in Mtl 

Intentional Communities 16-17 

In which the daily travels through north America’s alternative homes 

AND, IN WHICH E. SMILEY CLIMBS THE WALLS OF ARCOSANTI 

18 Man bites dog once a week 

IN WHICH R. LEBARON CHATS WITH COMMUNITY PAPERS, FROM WEST TO EAST 

Jump into the mailstream 19, 23 

IN WHICH C. WILSON READS OTHER PEOPLE’S MAIL-ART 

20 Requiem for a restaurant 

In which s. fisher remembers montréal’b café Commun/Commune 

Exposing the barrens 21 

IN WHICH A. ROSLIN TALKS HIP CULTURE WITH MONTRÉAL SERAI 

22 Notes from the ant Hill 

IN WHICH D. LEY SHARES BAD FOOD STORIES WITH MCGILL REZ COMMUNITIES 

A/ews 1— Culture 



Full-time revolution 9-10 

IN WHICH P. CLIBBON AND N. QUASTEL EXAMINE KIBBUTZIM IN THE NINETIES. 



CLINIQUE MEDICALE 
METRO-MEDIC CENTRE-VILLE 



2121 St. Mathieu 
Montréal: 932-2122 

(corner de Maisonneuve Wesl) GUY 



OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
With or Without Appt 



Tuesday, December 3, 1991 
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SPECIALTIES: 



• General Doctor 

• Surgery 

• Dermatology 



Gynecology 

Allergy 

STD 



Varicose Veins 
Obesity 

Others y 



NO NAME DELI-BAR 



SUPER 



$ 4.95 



HAPPY HOUR 

7 days a week • 3-7 p.m. 



• Salmon Steak 

• Chicken Fingers 

• Veal Escalope Parmagiana 

• Souvlaki Brochette 

• Filet of Chicken Parmagiana 

• Filet of Sole w/ Hollandaise Sauce 

• Virginia Ham Steak w/ Pineapple Ring 

• Rigatoni Gratinée w / Smoked Meat 

• Spaghetti Gratinée w/ Mushrooms 

• Bambino Pizza 

• Beef Liver 

• Hamburger Steak w/ Fried Onions 

• Mini-Chicken Brochette 

• Pantni Regati-ltalian Style 

• Rainbow Trout 

ALL THE ABOVE INCLUDE SOUP 
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IMMUNITIES OfECIAL ISSUE 
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MONTREAL'S LEADING PISTOLLEROS 



Employment Opportunity: 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 
OFFICER 



A recognized leader in police brutality and structural 
racism is looking for a self-starter, capable for passing off 
our blatant lies for the truth and other p.r. miracles. 



CAN YOU: 

• Explain to the media how a left-handed man could shoot 
himself in the right ear while wrestling with police? 

• Explain why police used a fax of a photocopy of an 
outdated photo to search for an attempted murder suspect? 

• Explain why police investigating a theft pulled a gun on 
the black youth who had made the complaint? 

• Explain how a black man in his twenties died of a heart 
attack in police custody? 

• Explain why police dispatchers referred to black people 
with terms like, “tam-tam” and “nigger” without being disci- 
plined? 



IF SO: 

An excellent career opportunity awaits you in the Mont- 
réal Urban Community Police. We’ve got a few image 
problems, sure. But pobody’s nerfect, right? 




No-MIDSA, and do not feel that the 
articles represented my views or the 
views of any other members (except for 
Jim Wishart’s). I am not opposed to 
critic ismorpublic, constructive debate. 
However, 1 resent the power a 
publication such as the Daily has to 
misrepresent, to mislead, and to 



manufacture conflict while claiming to 
be balanced and objective. All news 
stories reflect bias, but this docs not 
give the journalist liccnsetoconsciously 
and deliberately warp information to 
fulfill her/his own beliefs and ideology. 

It’s frustrating to encounter this 
sort of animosity. Afriendofminerefers 



to “development” as a means to give a 
voice to the voiceless. My voice wasn’t 
heard, Alex. 

John Saunders 
U2 African Studies 



Letters continued on page 8 



NOTE : We remain dedicated to our long- 
standing hiring policy of blatant discrimination. 
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LETTER 



Renewed call for Africana Studies Program at McGill 



) 



Place for Ethan 

To the Daily: 

Why are we asking men to define 
their place in the feminist movement? 
( Une place pour Ethan) 

There is no dogma which bars men 
from supporting feminist action. But 
the men who are truly supportive must 
be willing to accept that feminism is 
womcn-ccntercd, women-affirming 
and by definition, women-dirccted. 

As Colleen Wcigcrs pointed out, it is 
time that men address feminist 
concerns. But men do not need to get 
together — by themselves — to 
formulate a single position with respect 
to feminism. The very idea is ludicrous. 

Can you imagine a consciousness- 
raising group about native rights or 
black empowerment which 
intentionally excludes those groups? 
What do these men have to say about 
feminism which is threatened by the 
physical presence of women? 

Feminism does threaten men’s 
position within the status quo. If “A 
Place for Ethan” wants to argue 
otherwise, they are not contributing to 



a re-visioning of society along feminist 
lines. 

Before celebrating the arrival of a 
men’s front for feminism, women must 
decide which places they will choose to 
occupy within a better society. 

Kelly Gallagher-Mackay 
Karen Taylor 
Anna-Christina Carlson 
Not heard 

To the Daily: 

Re: Alex Roslin’s centrepiece on 
Co-operation Now-MIDSA 
(November 21). 

I cannot possibly address all the 
inaccuracies presented in the articles in 
under 300 words (letters pale in 
comparison with a two-page spread, 
complete with snazzy headlines, graphic 
and photo), except to say that die lack 
of representation ofelub members and 
the absence of any mention of the variety 
ofC-Now-MIDSA’sintcrests,opinions 
and activities only served to satisfy the 
author’s mandate to undermine the 
group’s credibility so as to create 
controversy. 



Opinion by the Black Students’ Network of McGill 
University 

The Black Students’ Network hereby reaffirms its 
commitment to the installation of a Black History 
course and the eventual establishment of an Africana 
Studies Program at McGill that would give detailed 
acounts of the history and contributions of all Black 
(Afrikan) peoples. 

On Wednesday, November 20, 1991, we met and 
discussed what further steps should be taken to ensure 



persons are hired to, at the very least, balance the often 
slanted and distorted viewsofthehistoryand culture of 
people of African descent. 

It is remarkable, if one seriously takes the time to 
research the tremendous impact and role that African 
peopls have played on the world stage, to know that a 
universitywiththereputationofMcGillhassoveryfew 
good quality courses on Black peoples. Black people 
have played a prominent role in history from the dawn 
of mankind up until the present, even under the most 



that the entire process is carried out as efficiently and adverse of conditions, and yet the stereotypes and 



smoothly as possible, with the least amount of compli- 
cations. 

It appears that one of the biggest obstacles to the 
enactment of such a course and eventual program is 
the stipulation in the initial proposal that a professor of 
African descent be hired to teach the course. However, 
we reaffirm our commitment to this as we feel that not 
only is it necessary that more Black professors are hired 
here at McGill, but also that it is important that an 
“objective” perspective of those directly involved and 
affected should be heard. Certainly a feminist or any- 
one sensitive to women’s issues would understand. 

With this in mind, it is important to point out that 
we are not asking for the employment of an unqualified 
Black professor to teach. On the contrary, there are 
numerous Black professors who are more than quali- 
fied to teach such a course and it is imperative that such 
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ignorance of the history and culture of our people are 
pervasive. 

There are students on campus asking visiting stu- 
dents from Kenya, for example, how did you get here? 
You don’t have planes and cars in your country. Where 
is your country? Did you walk? Where did you learn 
such good english? The questioner, by the way, was a 
masters student in education! Incredible! Is this not 
reason enough to implement a Black History course 
and the eventual program? 

The Black Students’ Network of McGill will be 
hosting a series of lectures and events next year de- 
signed to demonstrate how much the general public 
and theaveragestudent knows about Blackpeopleand, 
more importantly, how much of what you have been 
taught or accustomed to believing is inaccurate. 

Please stay tuned. 



Daily fax: (514) 398-8318 
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Adrnin sets guidelines 



Dentistry gets reprieve 












I 
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by Susan Vivian 



McGill’s Dentistry Faculty will 
remain open — at least for now. But 
if Dentistry doesn’t conform to new 
research guidelines the administra- 
tion will close it down. 

“McGill is trying to compare it- 
self to leading research institution 
in the world like Harvard and 
Stanford,” said Dentistry Dean 
Ralph Barolet. “Our previous pri- 
ority was teaching, now suddenly 
it’s research.” 

The nine university-imposed 
guidelines may compromise Den- 
tistry’s excellent teaching record. 
And they force the Faculty to raise 
funds directly from the private sec- 
tor. 

“I’ve always operated on the as- 
sumption that the university was 
responsible for getti ng funding from 
Quebec,” Barolet said. “Now we’re 
being told to go out and get it.” 

The funding will go to update 
theoutmoded dental clinic at Mon- 
treal General Hospital. 

The university also wants Den- 
tistry to raise service fees at their 
public clinic by 25 per cent. The 
clinic provides vital dental care for 
people who cannot afford private 
clinics. 

Barolet said the fee hikes “will 
have an effect on the population. 
They need services at a lower fee. 
We are not in favour of doing [the 
hikes].” 

Other conditions include de- 
creasing the salaries of dentists who 
teach at the faculty on a part time 
basis. Barolet said that lowering sala- 
ries was not responsible 
administration. 

The administration also wants 
dentistry to create a financially vi- 
able research oriented master’s 
program. And it wants the faculty 
to force older professcrs to retire so 
new research-oriented staff can be 
hired. 

But Dentistry Faculty members 
say they are confident they can meet 
the university-imposed conditions. 

“Based on preliminary 
discusions we should not have any 



difficulty meeting the conditions, 
providing we have reasonable sup- 
port from the administration,” said 
Barolet. 

Tom Rougas, adentistry student 
representative, said he felt very 
“positive” about the decision. "It’s 
better than what we started the year 
with: nothing. At least we have a 
year to do as much as can. It’s the 



by Peter Clibbon 



Hepinstall had accused Nicolas 
Plourde, president of la Fédération 
des Etudiantes Universitaires du 
Québec (FEUQ), and CFS-Sas- 
katchewan President Mark 
Magnuson of soliciting services 
from two sex-trade workers at a 
CFS conference two weeks ago in 
Ottawa. 

In letters addressed to Plourde 
and Magnuson last week, Hepinstall 
apologized for releasing her accu- 
sations to the student media. She 
said the allegations were entirely 
her responsibility and did not re- 
flect the opinions of CFS or its 
executive members. 

“When I made these accusations, 
my knowledge of the events was 
based on rumour rather than fact,” 
Hepinstall said in the letters. “I am 
sorry for any harm my actions may 
have caused to your personal repu- 
tation.” 

Plourde said he accepted 
Hepinstall’s apology and would not 
consider legal action against her. 

“(CFS deputy chair) Allison 
Lewis said Nancy was acting on her 
own behalf and without consulting 



first positive step.” 

The administration first pro- 
posed closing the Dentistry Faculty 
iast June in an effort to lower costs 
and cut the deficit. 

The decision of the APPC sub- 
committee must still pass through 
higher administrative bodies, the 
APPC, the Senate, and the Board of 
Governors, before becoming final. 



other CFS members. I’m satisfied 
with her statement,” Plourde said. 

Hesaid theallegations weremade 
for political reasons. “It’s clear that 
some peopleat CFS don’t like FEUQ 
and jumped at the option to dis- 
credit myself and FEUQ. It could 
have been anyone at the CFS con- 
ference who started the rumour.” 

The incident became widespread 
knowledge to conference delegates 
when one of the women, alleged by 
Hepinstall to be a sex-trade worker, 
was arrested by Ottawa police for 
stealing liquor from the hotel 
kitchen. The alcohol was taken back 
to Plourde’s room and consumed. 

Hepinstall has been under con- 
siderable pressure to retract the 
allegations. Magnuson threatened 
to sue her for damages unless she 
apologized to him and Plourde. 
Magnuson could not be reached for 
comment. 

Other conference delegates said 
that regardless of Hepinstall’s re- 
traction, Plourde and Magnuson 
must have known the liquor was 
stolen. 

“When you bring someone back 
to your hotel room for the night, 
you’d notice when they’re missing 
for a while,” said an Ontario del- 
egate to the confernce who spoke 
on condition of anonymity. “My 
feelingis that the reason police didn’t 
charge (Plourde and Magnuson) as 
accessories to the theft is that they’re 
men.” 

The Ontario delegate said the 
allegations later made by Hepinstall 
should have been openly discussed 
at the conference. “People didn’t 
know how to discuss these rumours 
at the conference. It’s really unfor- 
tunate these rumours went so far." 

But Doug Rain, president of the 
UniversityofSaskatchewan Student 
Union, maintained the two del- 
egates did not know of the liquor 
theft. “The two women*were just 
running around. There’s no way 
(Magnuson) could have known 
about the theft.” 



Remembering Dec. 6 



Women from groups around 
campus are planning events next 
week to commemerate the anni- 
versary of the massacre of 14 
women on December 6 at École 
Polytechnique two years ago. 

Kelly Dobbin from the Coali- 
tion against Sexual Assualt said it 
is a“day to remember not only the 
tragic events of December 6, but 
to mourn all volence against 
women.” 

Starting Monday, white ribbons 
will be distributed across campus 
in honor of thewomen killed. And 
forthe entire week students will be 
able to write their thoughts and 
feelings about the issue on a wall in 
the Union building. 

On Wednesday, there will be 



one minute of silence at 10h37, 
marked by bells. 

Also at 10h37, there will be a 
moment of shouting in front of 
the Arts building. “It is a real 
carthartic event for women to 
scream out their anger, frustra- 
tion and sadness,” Dobbin said. 

In the evening a program enti- 
tled “A calling to remember, a 
calling to change” will be held in 
Leacock 232 at 12h30. The pro- 
gram consists of poetry reading, 
reflections, and music. 

Organising groups include the 
Walk-Safe Network, the Women’s 
Union, the Grad Students’ Soci- 
ety, and Students’ Society. 

- Michael Rottmayer 



Accusations of 
misconduct dropped 

Nancy Hepinstall, women's commissioner of 
the Canadian Federation of Students (CFS), has 
retracted allegations of misconduct she previously 
directed towards two student representatives. 







Kahn-tineta Horn, of Kahnawake, observing the Trials 



Mohawk Trial stumbles 

by Michael Kaiser 



"The government doesn’t appear to have much of a case so far. In fact, 
it’s case is shockingly weak" observes Kahn-tineta Horn of Kanewake. 

Kahn-tineta has been in attendance of the trials of Ronald Cross, 
Gordon Lazore and Roger Lazore which began October 21, 1991. 

Cross, Lazore and Lazore face 59 “criminal charges” under the Cana- 
dian Criminal Code. The charges relate to incidences which occurred 
during the 1990 Oka standoff. 

“The Crown began collecting its evidence to substantiate criminal 
charges early on during the 1990 standoff’ states Mohawk Nation spokes- 
person Dale Dione. She believes that the Crown had “specific intentions of 
obtaining incriminating evidence against the Mohawk.” 

Whyelsedid Crown Prosecutor François Brière arrive at Oka on July 12, 
1990, just one day after the confrontation began, she said. 

Since its onset, Brière’s case has been marred by inconsistancies and 
contradictions. His case also faces constant challenges from defence law- 
yers Owen Young and Julio Peres. 

The defence’s challenges arise over the question of “disclosure” of the 
Crown’s evidence. By law, the Crown must provide the defence suitable 
time to study its evidence prior to its use in court. Young points out that 
the "failure to do so is a violation of the Charter of Rights.” 

Briere’s failure to abide by this law has prompted Young and Peres to 
appeal to J udge Greenberg on numerous occasions for a “permanent stay” 
and a “mistrial.” On one occasion, Greenberg told Briere that “trial by 
ambush is no longer being permitted, no surprises which will put them at 
a disadvantage will be allowed." 

Despite Greenberg’s ruling, Briere continues to forward new evidence 
without its previous review by the defence. 

However, a “permanent stay” was granted to the defence on two of the 
59 charges Friday. The stay was granted by Greenberg based on the defence 
claim of disclosure. 

The defence still faces a total of 56 criminal charges. 

The events of the trials prior to Greenberg’s latest ruling have led 
observer Kahn-tineta to refertothetrialsas“kangaroojustice.” But thisshe 
adds does not deny that the “miserisation of the Mohawk continues.” 

Other Mohawk are also leary about the trials. One elder comments: 
“The system is not for us. We sit there day after day while the judge pulls 
out papers upon papers to support what his evil system is doing to us. They 
have such a hard face, it’s ten inches thick now. Do they want us to be as ugly 
as they are?” 

As the elder responds to the Canadian Justice System’s imposition it 
places on the Mohawk, Kahn-tineta asks: “What did we ever do wrong. It 
seems that every time we ask a white person this question, they don’t give 
us an answer. It seems everybody knows what’s happening is wrong, but 
they say, ‘No, it’s not me whose doing it.’ Why are they all admitting it’s 
wrong, and still doing nothing about it?” 

Over the next few months the trials of Cross, Lazore and Lazore will 
continue. In February, 1992, 41 more Mohawk will join them, including 
Kahn-tineta. 
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Haitian students show solidarity 

by Dave Ley 

Haitian student groups in Mont- 
réal staged a demonstration last 
week, bringing attention to strife in 
Haiti since a military coup two 
months ago. 

“We are here to show the soli- 
darityamongyoungHaitians,"said « 

Galeau Meneuse, an Ottawa stu- | 
dent who helped organize the i 
march. “We are here to protest the §! 
atrocities going on in Haiti today, 5 
and to show that democracy must ° 
come.” 2 

Many cases of retribution by the 5 
armed forceshavebeenagainststu- 2 
dents and church members, many 
whom have called for the restora- 
tion of the Aristide government. 

“The situation in Haiti is dete- 
rioratingdaybyday,” said Meneuse. 

“We must fight so that democracy 
will take its true course and be re- 
vived in Haiti.” 

Over 1000 people have been 
killed by the military since a coup 
d’état expelled the government of 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide, according 
to a report by the Washington Of- 
fice on Haiti. 

Four weeks ago a group of ap- 
proximately 30 youths began 
shouting “Aristide or die” outside a 
Port-au-Prince Cathedral. Several 
were killed when soldiers fired on 
the group as they fled. 

The Montréal protesters made 
Aristide’s reinstatement one of their 
key demands. Aristide, Haiti’s first 
democratically elected president, 
was elected to power in 1987 with 
70 per cent of the vote. 

“Under Aristide, Haiti experi- 
enced an extremely positive period,” 
said Serge Bouchereau, member of 
Les Haïtiansde Montréal, a Haitian 
community group. “Haiti has now 



slipped into a time of extreme op- 
pression combined with economic 
regression.” 

Although an embargo has been 
placed on Haiti to put pressure on 
the government, many have com- 
plained that it has been ineffective. 

“The embargo must remain in 
placeand be made effective, and the 
Canadian government could do 
more to help in this respect,” said 
Léon Nidace, one of the 150 dem- 
onstrators. 

Many of the demonstrators were 
generally pleased with actions taken 
by the Canadian government, in- 
cluding an invitation given to 
Aristide for a visit Canada next week. 

“HewasinvitedbytheCanadian 
government as the true representa- 
tive of Haiti," said Meneuse. “This 
shows that Canada has a commit- 



ment to support true democracy in 
Haiti.” 

“For us, Aristide’s visit signifies 
that the world community gener- 
ally recognizes Aristide as the 
legitimate leader,” said Madalene 
Benouti, another participant at the 
protest. 

The demonstrators also pro- 
tested against what they saw as the 
western media’s misinterpertation 
of events in Haiti. Some American 
media and government reports have 
claimed that Aristide is responsible 
for the killing of two prominant 
Haitians, Roger Lafontant and 
Sylvio Claude. 

Aristide has also been accused of 
promoting mob rule and support- 
ing political violence. The 
Washington Office on Haiti claims 
these claims have been fabricated. 



Redmen moniker debate 



by M. Kaiser and F. McCaw 

The problems with the Redmen 
name and its attached logo were 
debated last Wednesdayby students 

Audience attacks Hydro 

by Jon O'Brien 

CBC anchor Dennis Trudeau had difficulty controlling the crowd at a 
controversial panel discussion on the proposed Great Whale project last 
week at Concordia. 

Bill Nagamoose, Executive of the Grand Council of the Créés, said the 
Cree are threatened by mercury which has leaked into the water system 
because of flooding from the project. 

“We are terrorized by Hydro-Québec into avoiding certain types of 
fish," he said. “It isirresponsibleto 

go into a new | ; — 7 - 1 project with the 

the previous 
mercury prob- 
to be highly 
both the people 
in the region.” 
from Hydro- 
sized the 
ergy needs of the 
population and 
electric plants 
mentally 
dro-Québecisin- 
ergy efficiency, 

environmental concerns and native communities affected by the project," 
she said to a skeptical crowd. 

Marc Chénier, Greenpeace energy campaigner, called for a morato- 
rium on the project until conservation and other energy options were 
examined. 

But Richard Le Hir, Canadian Manufacturers Association president, 
said the only alternatives were nuclear and fossil fuel power plants, which 
would have even larger environmental impacts and would not be as 
economically sound as the James Bay project. 

Le Hir dismissed conservation with data, which, one would conclude 
from the audience reaction, was highly suspect. 

A member of the audience, ended the debate, saying in disgust, “I would 
rather spend a dollar for a candle than 5C for your power.” 



knowledge that 
dams created 
lems that proved 
damaging to 
and the animals 
Stella Lenay 
Québec empha- 
increasing en- 
growing Québec 
said the hydro- 
were environ- 
friendly. “Hy- 
terested in en- 



and professors. 

The name and logo “ignore the 
brutal history of colonization” and 
are attached to “gross stereotypes 
of Native people,” argued History 
professor Moore. 

No one attempted to defend the 
logo. But there was debate over the 
name and what it represents. 

A former basketball team mem- 
ber pointed out that “the history of 
the name emerged from the colour 
of McGill uniforms and date back 
to the 1830s. The logo wasn’t 
adopted until the 1970s.” 

He proposed to drop the logo, 
but favoured the name. Lateragreed 
that the name is a serious problem. 

Brian Rice, a Mohawk and 
McGill education graduatestudent, 
condemmed the name. 

“Would you want your culture 
represented like this at McGill? An 
Oriental symbol for the McGill t 
math and computer departments; S 
Weknowtheyareonlygoodatthat. i 
Departments named theyellowmen \ 
after their complexion.” , 

Anthropology professor Toby 
Morantz said the name and logo 
did not account for the diversity in 
First Nations. 

At theendofthedebatea woman 
in theaudience had a suggestion for 
changing the names of the sports 
teams. 

“I think we should name them 
all the Martlets,” she said. 

The debate was organized by the 
Native Awareness Coalition of 
McGill. 
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by Michael Newman 



A Montreal taxi driver once explained to me that McGill 
is a brainwashing centre controlled by Jews. But, he said, he 
doesn't hate Jews half as much as he hates Arabs. He attrib- 
uted slow rush hour traffic to “ lady drivers getting into 
accidents 

It seems white male supremacy is illogical. 



The Canadian version of the Klu Klux 
Klan (KKK) began 70 years ago as an anti- 
Catholic, anti-French organisation in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Today, most of 
the KKK’s Québec contingent is both Catho- 
lic and francophone. 

The Quebec far-right movement does not 
align itself with any permanent political doc- 
trine, except for the belief in a superior white 
race. At various times, the Québec far-right 
has been both nationalist and separatist. The 
far-right movement has been known to prac- 
tise xenophobic hatred of Jews, non-whites, 
non-Christians, women and homosexuals. 

Though former American KKK Grand 
Wizard David Duke lost in this month’s Loui- 
siana gubernatorial election, the KKK is 
continuing in its aim to infiltrate North 
American politics at every echelon. Accord- 
ing to Stephen Scheinberg of the League for 
Human Rights of B’nai Brith Canada, a camp 
is starting in the southern US to train KKK 
members in toning down their racist rheto- 
ric, hoping to create more appealing white 
supremacist candidates, like Duke. 

“They’re starting a camp to make a thou- 
sand Dukes. He is the image many far-right 
leaders want to organise towards,” said 
Donald Gaumont of the Canadian Centre on 
Racism and Prejudice (CCRP). 

Scheinberg said this image is already re- 
ceiving popular support in Canada. “The 
far-right uses coded messages,” said 
Scheinberg, “They don’t say they’re against 
immigrants, they say they oppose spending 
on multi-culturalism, and multi-culturalism 
receives a very small amount in Canada to 
begin with.” 

Earlier this month, Liberal MP Sheila 
Copps accused Preston Manning’s Reform 
Party of using this racist coding system. The 
Reform Party, popular in western Canada, 
opposes affirmative action, spending on 
multi-culturalism and immigration of “fi- 
nancially unstable” people to Canada. 

Scheinberg said Manning’s rejection of 
multi-culturalism is equivalent to rejection 



of all ethnicity other than Manning’s own. 
Scheinberg said Manning appeals to the same 
popular recession-paranoia as Duke. 



The Klansman 



Gau mont said one of the main vehicles the 
far-right uses for promoting its ideology is 
the dissemination of hate literature. An issue 
of The Klansman, a Sherbrooke-based publi- 
cation, recieved widespread media attention 
last summer. 

“The Klansman takes a stand on Mcech 
Lake and other political concerns, but this 
paper is oriented towards making unity with 
other Canadian far-right newspapers,” said 
Gaumont. “There is very little difference be- 
tween separatists and nationalists in the KKK. 
separatists want a white Quebec and nation- 
alists want a white Canada.” 

Anti-fascist groups, such as the CCRP, the 
B’nai Brith League and Ligue Anti-fascist 
Mondiale (LAM), are seeking court action 
against the Sherbrooke KKK for the distribu- 
tion of The Klansman . They want to bring the 
publishers and distributers of the newspaper 
to court for inciting hatred, but Gaumont 
said the Attorney General of Quebec is is still 
attempting to locate the people personally 
responsible for handing out the paper in 
Lachine, Dorval and Pointe-Claire earlier this 
year. 

“It’s easy to find out who published The 
Klansman because they printed a phone 
number in the issue,” said Gaumont, “but the 
Attorney General is trying to find out exactly 
who was giving it out. That could take years.” 

Gaumont said the Quebec legal system 
uses a double standard when dealing with 
racism. “When the KKK distributed hate lit- 
erature, and there was a phone number in the 
issue, thesystem says ‘we need more proof.’ If 
I put my name in The Klansman , I’m the one 
everyone will contact, and 1 feel I would have 
to be held responsible. The Attorney General 
should move faster. I’m not saying they don’t 
need moreproof, but they alreadyknow who’s 



responsible for The Klansman , and they have 
done nothing,” he said. 

— Exalted Cyclops vs. LAM 

LAM’s Nik Pouloitisalso trying to take the 
KKK to court, but in a different way. He 
claims Sherbrooke KKK leader Eric Vachon 
(whose official title is “Exalted Cyclops”) as- 
saulted Pouloit’s boss in the Sherbrooke bar 
where he works. In earlier proceedings, the 
judge would not admit evidence that Pouloit 
is a member of LAM and that Vachon is a 
member of the KKK. 

Pouliot wants this evidence admitted in 
court so he can disprove Vachon’s claim that 
the KKK in Sherbrooke is non-violent. 

"I'd like to see Vachon found guilty be- 
cause it will give him a bad name, and will put 
a dent in the credibility of the Klan,” he said. 

Pouliot also hopes to unmask Vachon be- 
cause the far-right leader has been known to 
shun attention. At his most recent court ap- 
pearance, he was wearing sunglasses and a 
wig. The trial resumes December 3. Vachon’s 
group is affiliated with an international Klan 
group with its headquarters in North Caro- 
lina. 

«White Supremacy Rhetoric 

The far-right is a fragmented movement. 
The Sherbrooke KKK and Montreal’s Longi- 
tude 74 are not closely affiliated. However, 
the rhetoric of white supremacy is fairly con- 
stant among far-right groups, said Gaumont. 
The far-right rejects all non-white citizens 
and immigrants because they cause whites to 
“inter-marry” and produce “unpure” off- 
spring. 

One of the main goals of white supremacy 
is achieving high birth rates among whites, 
and therefore, the far-right is opposed to 
abortion and homosexuality. The far-right 
considers Jews as traitors against Christianity 
because they are believed to have created 
Satan and rejected Jesus. 

“The far-right uses homophobia and mi- 
sogyny to raise the issue of race and ‘survival’ 
of the white nation,” said Gaumont, “They 
say women’s rights leads to abortions, which 
leads to lower birth rates, which weakens the 
white race,” said Gaumont. He said longi- 
tude 74 has a women’s section called the 
“She-VVolves of Justice,” who campaign 
against abortion. A1 so gaysandlesbians“don’t 
produce children, so they too are seen as 
traitors.” 

Gaumont said he feared the far-right might 
soon become more unified with the adoption 
of a new religious doctrine. He said the KKK 



hopes to settle petty differences between 
different factions using religion as a front. 
The Chrisitian Identity Church, recently 
founded in Burnaby B.C., is little more than 
a new neo-Nazi group, he said. 



The Dukester 



Xenophobia is at the root of David Duke’s 
National Association for the Advancement of 
White People (NAAWP), said Gaumont, and 
thisxenophohia isnot confined to the Ameri- 
can South. Scheinberg said xenophobic and 
anti-semitic attitudes arc more prevalent in 
Québec than anywhere else in Canada. 

“At the Oka crisis, it was the Klan that 
created anti-Native feelings, trying to organ- 
ise the people against them, saying ‘let’s beat 
up some Indians’," said Gaumont. 

As part of his involvement in NAAWP, 
Duke created a map of the USA to organize 
segregation, said Gaumont. 

“Long Island and Manhattan would be the 
Jewish ghetto, there would be a 'New Africa’ 
Florida and so on. Obviously, according to 
Duke’s model, the vast majority of the US 
would be white.” 

During his 
campaign, 
Duke publicly 
denounced his 
Klan ties, 
claiming to be 
a born-again 
Christian while 
he remained 
leader of the 
NAAWP. But 
it later surfaced 
thatthechurch 
to which he 
claimed mem- 
bership didn’t 
actually exist. 

Gaumont 
warned that 
some Cana- 
dian support 
for Duke’s 
campaign is an 
indication that a Duke-persona could turn 
up in Canada. 

“Duke’s campaign was supported by 23 
Canadian financiers, one a $3000 donation 
from B.C.,” said Gaumont, “His link with 
Canada is clear. Duke had meetings in the 
1970s with Toronto Klan leader Wolfgang 
Droge and they’re still in contact.” 

“If this movement isn’t stopped, we’re in 
trouble.” 
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Be on the lookout 

To the Daily: 

RcgirdingGrcgory Mallard’s letter 
of Monday, November 25: 1 agree that 
the Pillar is a necessary outlet for 
students articles, photography and 
poetry. As an editor of the Red Herring, 
however, 1 take great offense at Mr 
Mallard labelling the magazine as 
'limited to MAD magazine reject 
articles" (or whatever the exact quote 
was). 

Many people put a great deal of 
time and effort into the creation of the 
Red Herring, and I feel that there is not 
one article in any of our magazines that 
is not worthy of rejection from at least 
the Reader's Digest “Laughter is the Best 
Medicine" page. Many, in fact, would 
certainly be rejected by magazines of 
such quality as The New Yorker. On that 
note, be on the lookout for our 
“poignanl-yct-po inti ess" cartoon issue, 
hitting the stands in early December. 

Allan Tait 
An Editor, the Red Herring 
Arts U3 

Gopnick victorious 

To the Daily: 

Open let to to Irwin Gopnick, dean 
of Students: 

During the CCSS’s meeting held 
on November 21, 1991, you announced 
that your office had 
received a formal 
determination by 
the Québec Human 
Rights Commission 
stating that lesbian 
and gay positive 
listings for shared 
accommodation do 
not contravene the 
Canadian or 
Québec Charters of 
Rights. Naturally, 1 
am very happy 
about this decision 
and would 
apprcciatcreceiving 
a copy of the 
document for my file. 

I also would like to congratulate 
y ou for the st atement that "this dec ision 
constitutes a victory for us’ (my 
emphasis). I am delighted that you now 
embrace the practice of lesbian and gay 
positive listings, a practice that your 
department discontinued in 1990 and 
that was reinstated in 1991 only after 
months and months of intense and 
determined lobbying by PGSS. 

It is to be hoped that in the future 
you will enthusiastically embrace our 
positions on these issues a little earlier 
in the game, rather than ex post facto as 
in this case. 

Eugenio Bolongaro 
VP-External, 

Post-Graduate Students’ Society 



Lots on TV 

To the Daily: 

Did Lev Bukhman (VP- Finance, 
SSMU) really complain that 
Architecture rq> David Gruber was 
“very politically motivated"? Did this 
lev Bukhman really say “we (students) 
should put politics behind us"? 

Isthis the same Lev Bukhman who 
walked int o my Rd igions ofthc Far East 
and Islam dass last year to say, ‘My 
name is Lev Bukhman. I am for Fiscal 
Responsibility. Vote for Lev Bukhman." 
Is this the same Lev Bukhman who is 
paid — what? nine, ten grand a year — 
to be VP-Finance, SSMU — a student 
politician ? 

Docs lev Bukhman want to leave 
politics behind him? He is wdeome to. 
There is lots pf stuff on TV. 

lens KOhler 
BAU2 

No justice 

To the Daily: 

Mudi of the economic evidence 



LETTERS 



presen ted in thcartide “A Premeditated 
War?" (Nov 20, 1991)isdubious,ifnot 
outright false. Among other sources, 
the editors mi ghtconsider reading Some 
Economic Underpinning of the Persian 
Gulf War, by Mchran Nahkjavani, 
presented to the Canadian Association 
for the Study of International 
Development and the Canadian Peace 
Research Education Association on ]un 
5,1991. 

First, the Daily article asserted that 
Kuwait engaged in illegal “slant drilling 
to extract S2.4 billion worth of oil from 
Irani territory." Strangely, Iraq was 
unabletosubst an tiatc this daim during 
its seven -month occupation. 

Second, the article indicts Kuwait 
forproducing65pcrccntovertheOPEC 
quota, whereas a more accurate figure 
is 30 per cent. In any case, it should be 
noted that not only Kuwait but also 
most of the othcT oil producing states in 
the region were producing well over 
their quotas, induding Saudi Arabia, 
the UAE, and Iran. Iraq’s lower 
production levels were a result of 
damage to its producing and export 
facilities during the Iran-Iraq War, not 
policy. 

Last, Iraq is lauded for its 
"independent" development scheme, 
unlike Kuwait and Suai Arabia which 
“squandered" their oil revenues. Is 
amassing the region’s largest military 
force while 
piling up 
unsubstantial 
debt 
“independent 
dcsdopmait" 
when it is 
used to 
launch sdf- 
destructive 
wars against 
Iran, Kuwait 
and the 

Kurdish 
population? 

I suppose the 
Kuwaitis 
could be 
criticized for 
subsidisingtheirown invasion, butth is 
was probably not the authors’ point. 

The Daily does no justice to the 
case against the Uü. war on Iraq by 
using false or distorted information. 

Simon Nellis 
Economics and Poli Sci U3F 
Chris Bimey 
Economics and Poli Sci U3F 

Ed. note The Daily stands by the 
information in the article. The media 
widely reported in late 1989 a statement 
byBritish foreign secretary Edward Heath 
that Kuwait was drilling Iraiji oil out of 
the Rumaila oil fields which straddle the 
borda between the countries. In fact. 
Heath said that some Kuwaiti drills wae 
75 kilometres inside Iraq. As to the 
quation of overproduction, many oil 
analystsagree that Iraq lostsome Million 
in oil revenues between January and July 
of 1 990 specifically due to overproduction 
by Kuwait and the United Arab Emirates. 

Excessive women's issues 

To the Daily: 

I understand that women's issues 
are of great importance. I also 
understand the need for coverage of 
such topics in the media (even tabloids 
like the Daily). Don’t you think, though, 
that six out of nine articles (not 
including comments or news briefs), in 
the November 20 issue, is a bit excessive? 
Inundating your readers with diché- 
ridden artidcs day after day isn't the 
best way to get your point across and 
only serves to polarize. I’m sure, if you 
look, you will be able to find other items 
and topics that also deserve attention. 

Habituation is one of the greatest 
enemies of any cause. Maybe your 
editors should think about that. 

D.L Desjardins 
U3 Psychology 



letten continued on page 27 
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Kibbutzim: a full-time revolution 

Yudke Grossman has been a member of Kibbutz Galon In the northern Negev for 38 
years. The kibbutz practises mixed farming, raises cows and chickens and owns an 
electric motor factory. Grossman was In Montréal for a three-year educational mission. 
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BY PETER CLIBBON 



Dally: How are large deci- 
sions such as economic and 
ideological direction made 
by kibbutz members? 

Grossman: Basic deci- 
sions are made a! the kibbutz 
assembly, which meets 
every week in our kibbutz. 
Managerial positions — the 
kibbutz secretary, the gen- 
eral manager and the 
treasurer — are chosen by 
members of the kibbutz on a 
rotation basis. 

But in fact, it’s not so. The 
dozen or so who are man- 
agement-type people 
actually circulate between 
many of the positions. They'll 



complete their period at the 
administrative level, go back 
to their job for a few years 
and then later be placed in a 
different management posi- 
tion. 

Being in a management 
position, however, doesn't 
give any sort of economic 
benefit to you and your fam- 
ily. You'll bust your ass as a 
treasurerforafew years and 
then for your personal ben- 
efit you rest a bit doing work 
at the dairy or whatever. 
Then you might find a differ- 
ent management position. 

In the past few years, 
though, participation in the 



kibbutz movement has not 
always been so high. Some- 
times only the stalwarts 
come to all kibbutz meet- 
ings — usually about 30 
percent of kibbutz mem- 
bers. Of course, if a very 
basic issue arises that 
touches everybody, more 
people come. 

How have kibbutzim 
evolved from their original 
ideals when they were first 
established ? 

The founders of the kib- 
butz made a conscious 
decision that they wanted to 
build a new country with a 



new way of life. But as the 
countrydevebped economi- 
cally and people became 
more consumer-minded with 
more individual ambitions, 
the original idealism became 
less important. The main 
changes have occurred over 
the last five years, when we 
realized our kids wouldn't 



stay in the kibbutz that the 
older generation had envi- 
sioned. 

First of all, our kids who 
were brought up in childrens’ 
homes now want to have 
their kids in their homes in- 
stead. I still think childrens' 
homes are the greatest 
thing, but when these kids 
become parents they want 
their children at home. 

On the question of pri- 
vate property, a little has 
changed — though private 
property still doesn't really 
exist. At one time there was 

Continued on page 10 



Kibbutzim and the Palestinians: 

Dissent in the Communes 

For all the kibbutzim’s current support of the Israeli peace 
movement, kibbutzim do not have an entirely clean record on 
treatment of political dissidents and Palestinians. 



Janet Weinroth, a 
Kibbutznik in the 1 950s who 
now lives in Montréal, was 
expelled along with herfam- 
ily from a kibbutz due to 
political disagreements. 

On their first kibbutz, 
Weinroth said her late hus- 
band had protested the way 
the kibbutz expanded its 
borders into Palestinian land 
using illicit agriculture prac- 
tices. He was instructed to 
plow beyond the kibbutz's 
boundaries into Palestinean 
land. 

"When farming was done 
at night, tractors would go 
beyond the kibbutz's out- 
lined territories. Because the 
kibbutz borders were not 
clearly demarcated, land 
was appropriated by culti- 
vating further with tractors,” 
Weinroth said. 

Many kibbutzim were 
originally established before 
Israeli independence, on 
land leased from the Jewish 
National Fund, an agency 
that amassed financial sup- 
portfor Jewish institutions in 
Israel. At times, the JNF 
would buy land from absen- 
tee Arab landlords and then 
expell the Palestinian ten- 
ants — all allowed under 
Ottoman and British law at 
the time. 

After the 1948 war which 
led to the founding of the 
state of Israel, other kibbut- 
zim were established on 
lands whose Palestinian 
owners or tenants had be- 
come refugees. Many legal 



by Noah quastel 

pretexts were used to con- 
fiscate land from 
Palestinians who remained 
in Israel. 

Jewish expansion was 
also facilitated by the left- 
wing Kibbutz Ha'artzi 
movement, which was gen- 
erally intolerant of dissent at 
the time, Weinroth said. 
Ha’artzi kibbutzim are rep- 
resented politically by the 
Mapam party in the Israeli 
parliament. In the 1950s, if 
kibbutz dissidents voted 
against Mapam, they would 
be singled out by other mem- 
bers. 

Weinroth and her hus- 
band were ostracized in 
another kibbutz when they 
objected to the policy of tak- 
ing Palestinian lands. “Here 
was a new realpolitik which 
said land was necessary. 
People who had once ideo- 
logically identified with a 
binational state accommo- 
dating to both Jews and 
Palestinians were changing 
their attitudes. They had 
become landgrabbers and 
thieves in the night," she 
said. 

She said she and her late 
husband were some of many 
political dissidents in the kib- 
butz movement who were 
all eventually expelled from 
their respective kibbutzim. 
“First they were not allowed 
to work. Then they were ex- 
communicated and finally 
they were expelledfromtheir 
kibbutzim." 

Some left because they 
could not stand the isolation 



by kibbutz members, she 
said. 

Weinroth said the expul- 
sions showed a betrayal of 
the Kibbuztim's humanist 
ideals with regard to their 
treatment of Arabs. “We had 
thought kibbutzim were in- 
strumental 

forachiev- 
ing the E| t 

binational 111 * 

state. But 

our values !| 'y.ilA 
were be- I 

i n g L , / A?* 

betrayed." wL 

But 1 1 rTw 

when it W - ‘ 

dissent, [. i 1 jiff. | 
the far-left L. fiL Ï ' , 
Mapam ^ ill Æ ,r 
kibbutzim 

fact worse 

centre-left 

Labour kibbjfzim, she said. 
“This was the irony. The 
more right-wing Labour kib- 
butzim were more pluralistic 
and more accommodating 
to dissenters." 

Mapam later took a firm 
position against further 
encoroachment on Arab 
lands after the 1967 war, 
since which time Israel has 
occupied the West Bank, the 
Golan Heights and Gaza. 
Mapam currently supports 
land for peace agreements 
and talks with the Palestin- 
ian Liberation Organization. 
The party is also active in 
the Peace Now movement. 



A city 
without police 

“ The kibbutz remains a functioning model of a self- 
managing society in which no member exploits the 
labour of another member, and which shows economic 
viability in both its agricultural and industrial activity. " 
— Adam Keller, “Terrible Days", 1987 
A hundred and fifty thousand Israeli citizens live a 
lifestyle which Lenin could only envy: no bosses, no 
police, cradle-to-grave social services and direct de- 
mocracy. But kibbutzim are increasingly threatened by 
external influences and the opinion shifts amongst its 
youth, forcing many ‘Kibbutzniks’ to re-evaluate their 
notion of community. 

Two hundred and sixty kibbutzim now pepper the 
Israeli state, with an average population of 500 mem- 
bers. 

Kibbutzim got their start following the failed 1905 
revolution in Czarist Russia, after which many Jewish 
workers and socialists emigrated to Ottoman-control- 
led Palestine. Early kibbutz life was spartan and radically 
egalitarian. Often clothes and personal items were 
shared between members. And though kibbutzim largely 
began as agricultural co-operatives, many kibbutzim 
industrialized in the 1950s after the founding of the 
j u i f . v f/y M-JillJ Israeli state. 

• ~ r Kibbutzim have tradition- 

V ally been the backbone of 

. _ the Israeli labour move- 

(/\Kfj// \ ment. As a core member of 

1 ^ the national trade union, 

J Histradrut, kibbutzim were 

J i -, JQbBc a major player in establish- 

es*! — ing the state structures of 

Israel and receiving the 
\ jfjT.» floodsofimmigrantsfollow- 

l> ' ' I* jJT * ing the Second World War. 

' C/t -Tiffll il ' Li<e on the kibbu,z is 
r ^ 11 if 1 peaceful and organized. 

I»ï5i Xi -ft Families eat together in 

jljE TO i communal dining halls and 

children grow up in mixed 
dormitories cared for by 
nurses. Kibbutz members 
meet on a regular basis to discuss and decide kibbutz 
policy and direction while smaller decisions are left to 
people in elected positions. 

However, kibbutzim have not been without their 
detractors. When writer and long-time kibbutz-mem- 
ber Amos Oz decided to leave his home at Kibbutz 
Hulda, the entire movement noticed. 

Oz accused the kibbutz movement in the Histradrut 
newspaper, Ha-Davar, of “hardening" its members 
with its revolutionary goal of changing human nature in 
a few generations. He said women, children and the 
elderly were sacrificed to satisfy the movement’s stead- 
fast ideology. 

But Oz did not write off kibbutzim as another failed 
Marxist-Leninist experiment. He said if kibbutzim can 
reform themselves into a society which can tolerate 
“dissidence, day-dreamers and deviants", kibbutzim 
could truly become The most beautiful social act of the 
twentieth centu 
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Most communities exist within one geo- 
graphical location. However Cyberspace 
obeys neither the conventional laws of space 
or time. 



Ji 



BY DANIEL KOFFLER 

ichael Synergy, an editor of Mondo Magazine 
describes Cyberspace as “the place you are when 
you're on the phone." j 

When you give someone a call on the telephone, 
the signal retains the characterises of your voice. 
They can interpret the tone of voice you used, the inflections 
and accents placed on words, sarcasm, any device you use in 
personal conversation. 

As the quantity of information transmitted increases, reality 
and cyberspace begin to merge. Not only will your voice travel 
around the world, but soon your three dimensional image will 
be in the room with your correspondant. You will virtually exist 
in another location. 

The distinction between reality and simulation has already 
•started to blur with what they call virtual reality suits. These are 
already in use in some industries. A virtual reality suit includes 
a mini computer screen in the helmet along with speakers. The 
suit allows a computer to provide physical as well as visual and 
acoustic stimuli to the person wearing it. One wonders how far 
away the holodeck form Star Trek: The Next Generation really 
is. 

Jas. Morgan, an editor of Mondo Magazine , views virtual 
reality suits as a stepping stone for what is to come. “The future 
won't be about suits, they’re too cumbersome. I see helmets 
which can stimulate the brain through the skull. Small video 
screens will allow you to communicate with people on the other 
side of the planet. The whole concept of a 'Global Village' will 
become reality." 

The idea of a global village stems from the invention of the 
telephone, and is even truer today now in a world interlaced 
with computer networks, accessible to anyone with a compu- 
ter. Voters in Santa Monica, California have access to an 
electronic bulletin board (BBS) where they can discuss political 
developments via thier home computers. A spin off of this 
sen/ice is KIDS-91 . 

KIDS-91 is an international effort, stemming from Norway to 
enroll kids ages 1 0 to 1 5 into the world of electronic communi- 
cations. These children were able to communicate with other 
children in Eastern and Western Europe, The Soviet Union, 
Japan, and North and South America. 

Wes Thomas, publicist for Mondo Magazine, agrees with 
Morgan that the world is approaching the ideal of a global 
village. “Soon kids will be able to educate themselves. They 
won't have to go to school to team how to sit straight, they will 
be able to link up to an educational database and learn 
important and relevant things." 

Cyberspace is the meeting place, school room and play- 
ground of the 21 century. 

But hopefully the world will never come to the point where all 
inter-personal contact is by personal computers linking over 
phone lines, and where relationships are based on proper 
software interfaces. 



Old Order, 
new generations 



What from the 

Inside is self-defi- 
nition on the 
outside can look 
just plain bizarre. .> 
And what from the "ijw 
inside is seen as a 
controlled rate of J 

change can look Æ 

to others to be i * 
nothing more than A 

simple anachro- . 
nism. 

by Dan Robins « 

At 

This is a view often I 
held of Old Order Mennonites. 
Horse 'n 'buggy. No electricity, no 
phones. It's talked about as if 
Old Order life were a caricature. 
But from the inside, the view is 
different. 

The philosophy was most 
neatly summed up by Dave 
Worth, not an Old Order 
Mennonite himself, but the ex- 
ecutive director of. the 
Kitchener-Waterloo Mennonite 
Central Committee. 

“They try to live in the world, 
but not of the world," he said. 
“They have decided that they 
feel a real sense of community, 




and so will be a little more 
rigourous than is usual in decid- 
ing how they will change, and 
how fast they will change." 

In a letter to the Daily, a 
spokesperson of a St-Jacobs, 
Ontario, community of Old Or- 
ders described the foundations 
of Mennonite communities. “Be- 
cause our communities are built 
upon faith in God's word and 
tmst in our brethren it is impor- 
tant that we are close enough 
together to practise mutual aid in 
all forms," he wrote. 

‘This relates to taking care of 
our own family with charity, in 
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sickness or old age, suffering or 
death. In disasters such as fires 

r or storms, we help each other 
■ clean up and rebuild." 

* But the St-Jacobs community, 
just north of Kitchener-Water- 
loo, is in the heart of urbanizing 
W southwestern Ontario. The land 
around the community is rapidly 
industrializing, and high land- 
prices make selling land 
attractive. 

Over the past few 
decades, observers 
have noticed an emi- 
S- gration of Old Order 
Mennonites from the 

É area. A new meeting 
hall was established 
five years ago north of 

Jacobs wrote that this 
growth, rather than of 



The real threat 
Bwf comes from within, he 
wrote. “Although in 
general we have main- 
tained our basic principles, much 
modernization has crept into the 
community. I believe this will be 
more the cause of any failure in 
the community than outside 
causes." 

‘The history of our faith and 
people is evidence that opposi- 
tion from without, be it 
persecution of our faith or take- 
over of our homes, is not our 
greatest threat. But prosperity, 
easy living, loss of conviction 
and losing sight of our goals can 
destroy charity, faith and trust, 
the pillars without which no com- 
munitv can stand." 



...a full-time revolution 
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a ’ no personal 
t; property at all. 

T" AI1 mone y in * 
heri,ed ,rom 
( relatives would 
^4ÿNja| go into the kib- 
Cl i rg butz. This 
occurs less often now. Still, if a 
kibbutz member has a lot of 
money, it doesn't change their 
standard of living very much be- 
cause they can’t really use it. 
The kibbutz provides a home, 
food and education. 

Could you describe the finan- 
cial crisis that kibbutz are in? 

In the early 1980s, anyone 
who wanted to borrow money 
could borrow money. Many kib- 
butzim used that money to 
develop economically and in- 
crease their standard of living. 
But when the interest rates 
started to go up in the mid-80s, 
we suddenly realized we couldn't 
afford our debts. 

If kibbutzim could get rid of 
their debts, either by repayment 
or by being forgiven their debts, 
their strong economic base could 
easily get them out of that situa- 
tion. 

Free trade with the U.S. has 
also added to many of the kib- 
butzim’s problems. All of a 
sudden we're competing with 



importers producing at a much 
lower cost. Perhaps some kib- 
butzim should have originally 
gotten into the import business. 

Would you say there is an equal 
division of labour between 
women and men? 

I would say not. Thirty years 
ago, women worked in the fields 
and the factories just as fre- 
quently as men. And although 
many women fight to work at 
other jobs, it seems they always 
get stuck in the kibbutz's more 
traditional jobs such as the laun- 
dry, in the kitchen or with the 
children. And the moment some 
women get into these conven- 
tional women’s jobs, their homes 
became more important to them. 
But this is by no means the rule. 
You often see women kibbutz 
managers. 

How have kibbutzim been in- 
volved in the Peace movement, 
such as with groups like “Peace 
Now" and “ Yesh Gvul"? 

Kibbutz Ha’arzti, as a move- 
ment , was very actively involved 
in Peace Now movement. The 
Takam kibbutz movement 
worked in Peace Now on an 
individual basis — not that there 
were fewer people involved — 
but T akam didn’t get involved as 
a movement because they are 
aligned with the Labour party. 



When Peace Now was just 
setting up as a movement, Kib- 
butz Ha'arzti was very 
instrumental in helping themwith 
their organizational support. If 
something big was going on and 
Peace Now needed something 
to happen, they would just call a 
few kibbutzim and they would 
help out. Today, Peace Now is 
much larger and doesn't fall back 
so often on kibbutzim. 

In a society in conflict with the 
Palestinians, how can kibbutzim 
hope to guard their socialist and 
humanist principles? 

It's not easy for us because 
our kids are in the army and 
serve in the West Bank and in 
Gaza. If they believe in peace 
with the Palestinians and stones 
are thrown at them, they don't 
begin talking ideology. We ar- 
gue that we shouldn’t even be in 
there and they’re throwing 
stones, so our kids have to act 
accordingly. There is a very se- 
rious conflict within them. 

During the Gulf war, we saw 
the Palestinians we dealt with on 
a day-to-day basis on the roofs 
welcoming the Scuds. When the 
Right says you can't talk to the 
Palestinians and we say you can, 
and this sort of thing happens, 
talking peace becomes more 
difficult. 
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AKAX is one of the most vibrant groups in Mon- 
tréal ’s Black community. Members of AKAX, which is 
an abbreviation for "Also Known As... X," have 
worked toward empowering themselves and other 
Black people for several years, focusing especially 
on Black youth. 

The Daily spoke with AKAX member Amuna Baraka 
about a wide variety of issues — leadership in the 
Black community, At ricana Studies programs in uni- 
versity, AIDS, the recent police shootings and media 
coverage of Black people. 
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1 )a//y: Which groups or people in- 
spired AKAX? 

Amuna Baraka: Our inspiration 
was young people. We felt there 
weren't any real programs for youth 
out there. We often hear: ‘These 
are the problems with youth, so 
we'll do these things without con- 
sulting them." 

We elected instead to go straight 
to the youth and ask them what the 
problems were, and what sort of 
things we could help them with. In 
terms of people as inspirations, all 
those revolutionary fighters out there 
— Assata Shakur, Angela Davis, 
Sojourner Truth, Malcolm-X, all 
those peo ple and more. 

W hat messages is AKAX sending 
out to the Community? 

We have a platform — respect for 
women, Black women in particular; 
the need for economic empower- 
ment; education about our story as 
opposed to history or their story; 
and education in general. 

Living in Canada you need to go 
through their educational system — 
at least at the high school and the 
CEGEP levels. But if Black people 
do want to live here and go to uni- 
versity we hope they incorporate an 
Afrocentric perspective into their 
lives and studies. 

If they come to school to study 
sciences and don’t help their peo- 
ple, then all that studying and money 
will have been a waste. Very little is 
known about the diseases that af- 
fect our Community like Sickle Cell 
Anemia, and very little is being done 
to find about them. 

Whatever their field of study Black 
people have to find out how that 
field affectsourpeople in particular. 



Are you a political group? 

Definitely. I think you need to look 
at how you define politics. Out of the 
women’s movement came the say- 
ing: ‘The personal is political." White 
women took that saying and trans- 
formed and messed it upcompletely. 
But it’s true. Anything you do is a 
political statement, whether you feel 
it is or not. If you decide to date a 
person of another race, you may 
think it’s just social, but you're inevi- 
tably making a political statement. 
Our people have to understand the 
political ramificationsof alltheir acts. 

T he leaders of Montréal's Black 
Community have repeatedly tried 
and failed to mobilize the people to 
help them find solutions to their 
collective problems. What makes 
AKAX believe it can succeed where 
these leaders have failed? 

People tend to say the Black Com- 
munity or Black people are 
apathetic. Most communities are, 



and I think in Canada that situation 
is compounded. 

Black people here aren’t able to 
grasp what is really going on. Peo- 
ple in other places will look you in 
the face and say, “Hey nigger"— or 
"Black," or whatever the term of the 
day is — “I'm not giving you the job." 
Here in Canada, they tend to smile. 

Where we might make a differ- 
ence is through talking to people. 
We say , hey, just because they shot 
Easy, or Marcellus, or Anthony, or 
Presley, the issue is not just a cop 
shooting an unarmed Black man. 
There is a global system at work, 
and people have to understand how 
it affects them — how it stops them 
from getting a job, an education. 
Then they can set about finding 
solutions that work for them. 

Vf hat practical ways do you have 
fordoing this? 

We have rap sessions, with a dif- 
ferent topic and speaker each week. 
It's not: "I have the answers". It's 
more about sharing information with 
people, and getting some feedback. 
We have common problems and 
similar experiences and maybe we 
could work together to find solu- 
tions to them. 

When we notice someone who 
has been turning up regularly at the 
meetings, we ask them if they have 
something to share. This way we 
have speakers and ideas that don’t 
come from coo rdina tors of AKA X. 

M any o f the past and present lead- 
ers of the Black Community have 
been labelled token leaders without 
the support of the people — men 
such as Noel Alexander, Dan 
Phillips, Leith Hamilton. Does AKAX 



The difference with AKAX is that 
we don’t consider ourselves lead- 
ers of the Black Community. We 
don’t believe we are speaking for 
anyone because no one gave us 
that mandate. We can only say the 
things we feel, and the things we 
have found to be true and the things 
others have communicated to us. 

Is it dangerous then for people like 
Lief to continue saying they speak 
lor the Black Community? 

I wouldn’t say it's all bad. We may 
not agree with some of the strate- 
gies that other Black groups and 
their leaders have employed. But 
we do understand the need for peo- 
ple to fight on different levels and in 
different places. The American Civil 
Rights movement couldn’t have 
happened successfully without 
Malcolm-X and Martin Luther King 
Jr. 

One-third of the AIDS cases in the 
United States are Black people. Yet 
Black people are less than one- 
tenth of the American population. 
Research and possible cures are 
geared to the rich and famous. AIDS 
seems to have become a racial 
issue. Do you talk to young people 
about AIDS in Montréal? 

Yes. The Toronto-based group 
Black Coalition for Al DS Prevention 
has said Black people represent 2 
per cent of the population in 
Canada, yet 25 per cent of Black 
people here have either full-blown 
AIDS or are HIV-positive. It is defi- 
nitely a problem in our Community. 

So we have rap sessions about 
AIDS and we point young people to 
centres of information on it. But we 
also try to encourage people to look 
at the bigger picture — how could 
AIDS come about? and why could 
AIDS be affecting Black people in 
such a large number? 

We point out incidents in the past 
where biological warfare has been 
used to annihilate certain 
populations. We talk about the 
Tuskegee experiment in the 1970s 
in the United States where Black 
men were told they had syphilis and 
were used as guinea-pigs and al- 
lowed to spread it through the Black 
population. 

We encourage people —youth— 
to make these links, and to see that 
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five books taught in any school must 
be written by a person of color. It 
only makes sense. A professor could 
have a course on any subject and 
completely ignore the many contri- 
butions of continental or diasporic 
Afrikans. Again, that’s a part of that 
larger structure I’ve spoken of. Peo- 
ple need to stand up to that and not 
accept it anymore. 

It’s not just for us. Caucasian peo- 
ple need to know the real 
contributions that Afrikan people 
hav e made to the world. 

In the past five years, we've seen 
many questionable incidents where 
Blackyouth have been gunned down 
by the Montréal police. How does 
AKAX react to this? 

Like any feeling people, we grieved 
— as a group and as individuals. 
Once we could pass that stage, we 
stategized and learned. 

At first, we had demonstrations 
and mass rallies, and that was great 
spiritually. It helped us to vent some 
of our anger. It empowered us be- 
cause we saw there were other 
people who cared. We realized the 
need to speak with Marcellus 
François’ family. Often people don’t 
realize that the system affects indi- 
vidual people also. So we reached 
out to the family, to helpthemthrough 
their grief and let them know that to 
us they weren’t just an issue, or a 
case of police brutality. We under- 
stoodtherewere lives there at stake. 

With the last death, of "Easy" 
(Osmond Fletcher) it was much 
harder for a lot of us. We expected 
another murder, but not so soon. 

One thing we've realized is that we 
must continue to develop the pro- 
grams already in place, or else we 
become reactionary. When 
Marcellus was shot everything 
dropped and all our energies went 
to that. We decided this can’t hap- 
pen again. This time we were more 
prepared. We decided we need to 
take a new role, we need to take a 
new position. Now we're in the proc- 
ess of implementing it. 

Many Black people feel their Com- 
munity always gets a bum rap from 
the media. How does AKAX deal 
with this? 

One of the new strategies of AKAX 



We encourage. Black people — youth — to make links 

BETWEEN THE VARIOUS ISSUES, TO SEE THAT MOST OF THE 
THINGS AFFLICTING US AS A PEOPLE ARE THERE BY DESIGN. 



share this view? 

I think one of the problems is that 
we haven’t had any mass assembly 
of francophone and anglophone 
components of the Community, at 
which people would decide to spot- 
light those people who they have 
seen doing work for the Community 
and make them the leaders. So in 
order to open lines of communica- 
tion, we’re having an East-West 
conference next spring. We as a 
Community have no elected lead- 
ers. 

So it is difinitely problematic for 
anyone to say, “I am or we are your 
leaders, and we as a Community 
are going to do this orthat," whenno 
one in the Community has voted for 
them. And this is a problem that 
beople like Leith Hamilton, and such, 
would have. 



most of the things afflicting us as a 
people are there by design. 

Universities in the U.S. like Temple 
have included Afrikana Studies 
among their courses of study. 
McGill's Black Students' Network 
recently proposed a similar course 
and was flatly rejected. How does 
AKAX view the prospect of similar 
courses at Canadian universities? 

Short answer — it's more than 
necessary. But this study program 
is a short-term solution. The work of 
Afrikan-American writers and of 
other people of color should be on 
American literature courses. If they 
are going to teach someone like 
Mark Twain they need to teach 
James Baldwin and other people in 
our Community who write. 

According to the federal 
Multiculturalism Act , one out of every 



is to be selective of our contacts 
with the media — because they’ve 
misrepresented everything. 

When we went down to the scene 
where Osmond was killed, report- 
ers asked questions like, ‘What kind 
of person was he?" This displays 
white arrogance, and it is completely 
irrelevant to the case. He could have 
been homeless, he could have been 
an astronaut. The police shot some- 
body — that’s all they needed to 
cover. 

We only exist when something bad 
happens in the Black Community. 
The media plays into the same sys- 
tem that will tell you Columbus 
discovered America, or that Egypt 
is not in Afrika. It's a part of the lies 
— a part of white domination that 
consistently wants to see us por- 
trayed negatively. 
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Quand santé rime avec communauté 

Dans cette ville trop souvent déconcertante, plusieurs Montréalais 
ont décidé d’améliorer leur qualité de vie par l’action communautaire. 
Le programme Quartier en santé appelle le citoyen, les différents 
Intervenants communautaires et la municipalité à travailler ensemble 
pour faire face aux problèmes sociaux actuels. 



par Josée Bellemare 



En1988,lequartierMercier-est,premiersecteur 
à Montréal à faire le pas, adhère au 
programme Quartier en santé . Le but ultime du 
projet est l’amélioration du bien-être physique et 
psychologique de l'individu. Les caractéristiques 
d'un quartier en santé sont, par exemple, un 
environnement propre et sain, un niveau rassurant 
de sécurité, un bas taux de chômage, un grand 
choix d'activités intéressantes. 

Quartier en 
santé est en fait 
une nouvelle 
gestion des 
ressources veillant 
à l'émancipation du 
citoyen dans son 
milieu immédiat. La 
distinction propre à 
Quartier en santé 
réside dans 
l'importance que le 
programme attribue 
au citoyen. Soutenu 
par divers 
organismes 
communautaires, le 
citoyen est l’acteur 
principal de toutes 
interventions. La 
dynamique du pro- 
gramme est basée sur l'interaction entre le milieu 
et les citoyens. 

Avant d'implanter Quartier en santé dans un 
secteur, les résidents et les organisations 
diagnostiquent le quartier. « Il faut déterminer si 
ça vaut la peine. Il faut savoir qu’est-ce que ça 
donnerait de plus •• spécifie M. Pierre Laurence, 
responsable de Montréal en santé. 

Dans St-Michel, les intervenants ont distribué 
un sondage interrogeant les résidants sur les 
besoins du quartier et s ur leurs attentes. Lors d'un 
forum et suite à f 



«Quartier en 

SANTÉ, C'EST 
GÉRER 

DIFFÉREMMENT 
AVEC LA 
COMMUNAUTÉ 
LOCALE. LES 
ORGANISMES 
SONT 

PRÉSENTEMENT 
SECTORISÉS, IL 
FAUT VOIR À 
L'UNIFICATION.» 

-Pierre 
Laurence 



quelques rencontres 
dans les écoles, la 

populationaoptépour s&Esff 

quatre projets. « Les 

résidants des ügfw 

quartiers qui en 

sentent le besoin jwj® 

élaborent leurs projets 
et ensuite ils se 
mobilisent pour leur — ' 

réalisation, » précise ni 

Quartier en santé V— v| jj l araJK 

est un élément ¥su=| Imr 

intégrateur. Par jÆ 

exemple, le service - 
policier, un CLSC et 
quelques citoyens 

peuvent s’unir pour 1— I 

accroître la qualité de leur environnement. Tous 
les participants engagés sont prêts à dire que la 
clé du succès réside dans la collaboration. 

■ -UN EXEMPLE — . ■■ 

La rue écologique de Mercier-est illustre le type 
de projets que soutient Quartier en santé. En Avril 
1990, les gens de la me de Beaurivage se sont 
réunis et se sont mis à réfléchir aux améliorations 
qu'ils désiraient apporter à leur me. 

En Mai, du rêve ils ont passé à la réalité. C’est 
à ce moment qu'ils ont pris les mesures pour 
embellir leurs parterres de fleurs. Avec le soutien 
du jardin botanique, ils ont planté, semé et ont 



— ncürï — . rj Mercier-Ouest 

gXO LO<aâ ) cL faisaient leurpremier 

y H" pas vers l'adhésion 

f à Quartier en santé. 

"§) De plus, les secteurs 

H Ahuntsic, Petite- 

Patrie, Petite 
>, Bourgogne et 

,) Rosemont prévoient 

) suivre la voie. 

Interrogé à savoir 
dans quelle mesure 
on peut espérer un 
Montréal en santé, 
Pierre Laurence 

change pas les gens 
du jourau lendemain. 

Quartier en santé, 

us c'est gérer différemment avec la communauté 
la locale. Les organismes sont présentement très 
sectorisés; il faut voir à l’unification. » 

= Au Québec, 70 villes et villages suivent le 
pe programme Ville en santé. À travers le monde, la 
/ril France, la Suisse et la Belgique ont aussi 
>nt développé le concept qui originalement fut inspiré 
ns d'une recommendation de l’Organisation mondiale 
de la santé (OMS) . 

îst De plus, certains pays projettent d'étendre le 
>ur programme. Montréal pourrait jumeler certaines 
en de ses communautés ethniques à des villes 
>nt étrangères désireuses de participer. 



Innovative, growing company, specializing in consumer appli- 
cations using leading-edge multi-media technology is looking 
for a full-time, take-charge programmer to join its creative team. 
Fluency in C is a must. Some familiarity with UNIX, as well as 
various graphics, audio, and video formats is an asset. 

Send résumé to: 

Manon Groulx, On/Q Corporation 
1405 Bishop St., Suite 101 - Montreal, P.Q. - H3G 2E4 
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profité au fil de l’été du parfum des fleurs! 

En septembre, les résidants se sont une fois de 
plus rassemblés pour planifier leur année. 
Composteurs à l'automne, vente de garage et 
pour le temps des fêtes un concours de décoration 
de Noël. «< Onfaitçaparcequelesgensaimentça, 
pour l’esprit et parce que ça fait une belle me. » 
explique Marie-José Ribeyron, responsable de 
l'activité sur la me. 

Derrière tous ces gestes se trouve l'organisation 
communautaire. La réussite de chaque activité 
dépend de l'implication des individus. En groupe 
detravail sans véritable structure organisationnelle, 
les gens de la me Beaurivage travaillent en 
s'amusant. « On a autographié d'un numéro de 
série, 30 automobiles en quatre heures. La police 
fournissait les outils, nous les bras, » raconte 
Marie-José Ribeyron. 

La me a maintenant son bulletin de liaison et 
grâce au porte à porte, on réussit à rejoindre une 
portion de plus en plus importante des habitants. 
QUELQUES CRITIQUES — ; 

Cependant, s'impliquer de cette façon 
n'enchante pas tous les concitoyens. Entre le 
travail, les enfants et tout le reste, l’engagement 
communautaire n'est pas pour tous. 

Des critiques proviennent également de certains 
groupes craignant que ce programme ne s'avère 
être qu'un dédoublement des fonctions, une 
mauvaise adminstration des ressources pourtant 
limitées. D’autres organismes considèrent le pro- 
gramme comme une ingérence de la municipalité 
dans le domaine communautaire. 

De plus, l’infrastructure entourant Quartier en 
santé est parfois mis en doute. « Si le quartier 
n'est pas prêt au concept on n'insiste pas. Par 
contre si tout est discuté et que tous sont d'accord, 
ça crée un climat de confiance, » rajoute le 
responsable de Montréal en santé. 
îPERSPECTIVES PRÉSENTES ET D’AVENIRï 

Le 5 novembre dernier l es quartiers Parc Ex- 
tension, Villeray et 
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§ ALIMENTS NATUREL, HERBES et EPICES 

I' - " fl 0% ÔFFWITH THÏS" COUPON - " 1 

C * Minimum purchase of $15.00. | 

| excluding newspapers, dairy products. , 

Æ I Offer expires Dec. 31, 1991 1 



Mon: to Wed.: 
Thurs. & Fri.: 
Sat. & Sun.: 



8 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
8 a.m. -9 p.m. 
8 a.m. -6 p.m. 



3985 St- Laurent 
Mtl. 285-1319 






Student Membership: 

S55.00 per year 

Reservations: 

By phone on the same day only with Credit Card. 
Rates listed below. (NOTE: Reservations made in 
person 10 minutes before the beginning of the 
period will be charged the hourly rate of $11.00 
per court.) 



Schedule & Fees: 

TENNIS 



SQUASH 



Monday to 7:00am to 9:00am $16/hour 7:00am to 10:45am S10/period 
Thursdav 2:00pm to 4:00pm $18/hour 1:45pm to 4:45pm S10/period 
1 10:00pm to closing $16/hour 9:15pm to closing $10/period 



Friday 7:00am to 9:00am S16/hour 7:00am to 10:45am SlO/period 
2:00pm to 5:00pm $18/hour 1:45pm to 4:45pm SlO/period 

5:00pm to 9:30pm S27/hour 9:15pm to closing SlO/period 

10:00pm $18/hour 

toclosing(*‘) 

Saturday 0:00pm to 9:00pm $18/hour 4:00pm to closing $10/period 
£ 9:00pm to closing $16/hour 

Sunday 

** Depending on availability, please phone us. 

Guests: | — - 

Tennis: $8 per person* ^ E 3 ,t SSff i ! 



L_ rrouAM) 
I Ed ÎTORÎ 



Squash: $4 per person* boul métropolitain 
*plus applicable court fee 




ROCKLAND SPORT 

TENNIS & SQUASH 

332-9665 

95 Gince, Corner Lebeau, Ville St-Laurent 
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we offer student specials! 

(all year round) 



22 



CUT & 
STYLE 
for 

WOMEN 



1 



20 



CUT & 
STYLE 
for 
MEN 



43 

and up 



STREAKS | 
and 
HIGH- 
LIGHTS 



59 

and up 



PERM & 
CUT 
incl. 



PRICES INCLUDE G.S. 

2040 DE LA MONTAGNE 

(at the corner of de Maisonneuve boulevard) 



) 

I 



For Appointment: 

843-4029 



( centre tie musique 

<> I» N HI « I" MU5ICIRCLE 



YOUR MUSIC STORE OFFERING YOU A LARGE SELECTION OF 

• C 0 ,7 À 






Popular Music Books 




• Classical Music Books • % ^ 
g * Music Stands * Magazines %> 
All Types of Strings • ^ E 

m I • Reeds • Rosin • g h 
•s * r McGill STUDENTS get *1 .8. 

S % I 10% OFF | f ! 

% I on presentation of this ad §*• 

% %\ valid until Dec. 24/91 . <t> 

><?/ 

^/®3/ssb| 3 • ‘ u • 
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MEXICALI ROSA'S 
wishes to thank 
the McGill population 
for experiencing our 
"TRADITION 
OF GREAT TASTE" 
through 1 991 . 

Best wishes 
from Ron, P.K. 

& the MEXI's staff. 



We hope to see you 
th rough the holidays. 



1435 BISHOP ST. 



4 - 
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Regaining control of Cree health 

In asserting their right to self government , many First Na- 
tions are re-claiming control of their health care systems. 

Johnny Grant is a Cree currently enrolled in the Health and 
Social Services Management Programme at McGill and 
Concordia. He is organizing a conference on family violence 
stemming from the residential school experience. 



BY ARDITHWALKEM 




How is a con 
ference on 
family violence 
tied to the drive 
towards turn- 
ing healthcare 
overtocommu- 
nlty control? 

* I know for any 
S programme to 
« be effective it has 
g to come from the 
« people them- 
o selves. We have 
” to learn how to 
useourown peo- 
ple as resources 
instead of always going to the 
outside. But first we have to bring 
in other First Nations people to 
share their knowledge with us. 
We can do this through confer- 
ences. 

We are bringing in First Na- 
tions people from all across 
Canada who are working in dif- 
ferent areas of healthcare — 
treatment centres, individual and 
group counselling. There will be 
workshops on guilt, shame, re- 
sentment and inferiority 
complexes; and healing circles 
for youth, women, men, and 
elders. It’s time to get the heal- 
ing process underway. 

How do residential schools 
tie In with organizing a con- 
ference about family 
violence? 

I am working on the issues of 
residential schools because this 
is something that is affecting me. 
All the social problems we are 
currently facing, including the 
substance abuse and family vio- 
lence, stem from the residential 
school experience. 

The conference is geared 
towards family violence because 
its easier to get funding to deal 
with issues of family violence. 

How does the residential 
school experience bring about 
the problems that the com- 
munities arecurrently facing? 

At schools we were abused. 
We were physically, sexually and 
emotionally abused. The tradi- 
tional way of bringing up children 
was lost when the residential 
school came into being. Entire 
generations grew up with no 
parenting skills. 

Some people who lack 
parenting skills are too.proud to 
ask for help. They won't ask 
"How should I bring up my child?" 
They continue to raise their chil- 
dren in the same way they were 
brought up in residential school. 




They are unable to break the 
cycle. 

How Is the high youth sui- 
cide rate connected to the 
residential school experi- 
ence? 

Residential schools continue 
to affect everybody in all our 
communities. Their effects are 
not limited to the people actually 
sent to them. 

Right now the youth are not 
receiving enough attention from 
their parents, and they’re not 
participating enough in their 
communities We have to start 
asking the youth what they need 
and then trying to get them to do 
it for themselves. 

Some of the kids have been 
abused and nobody will talk 
about it. Sexual abuse still has 
to be made public. It is still being 
kept silent in the communities 
because they are afraid of it. 

What are the primary health 
problems facing James Bay 
Cree right now? 

Alcohol and drug abuse are 
increasing right now, especially 
among the youth. This increase 
comes after the building of the 
James Bay Hydro-Electric de- 
velopment. The highways built 
forthe project make the commu- 
nities more accessible to people 
who wish to bring in and sell 
drugs. Right now this is a really 
big problem. Of all interpersonal 
offences 69% involve alcohol. 

What Is the Cree nation 
doing to address the sub- 
stance abuse? 

Mostly right now we are fo- 
cusing on the youth. Some of 
those kids don’t love themselves; 
they don’t know themselves. 
With such high rates of alcohol 
and drug abuse we have poor 
role models. The youth think, 
“This is the way to go, it makes 
me forget all about our prob- 
lems." 



The National 
Native Alcohol 
and Drug Abuse 
Prevention Pro- 
gramme 
workers are fo- 
cusing on 

prevention. 
*< Th ey are con- 
■; > -, centrating on 

A getting youth in- 
terested in 

alternative ac- 
tivities to get 
them away from 
alcohol and drug 
a b u s e . I n 
Waswanipi, for 
example, they have a square 
dancing group. 

What kind of treatment is 
available for people who al- 
ready have a substance abuse 
problem? 

Immediate treatment in cases 
of alcohol and drug abuse hap- 
pens down south. These people 
have to leave their families to 
seek treatment elsewhere. 

The treatment centres are run 
by First Nations people but they 
do not incorporate enough of 
our own spirituality. The govern- 
ment still controls the dollars, so 
they still control the treatment 
programmes. 

Within the communities so- 
cial and community workers are 
all trying to help through indi- 
vidual counselling, but the 
workers need more counselling 
skills. 

Are there any Cree treat- 
ment centres right now? 

We are working on it, but right 
now we are not sure when we 
will actually have a Cree treat- 
ment centre. The training of 
addictions cou nsellors has to be- 
gin immediately. 

Is there any resistance to 
developing a new health care 
system and raising awareness 
of issues of abuse? 

Within the communities there 
is a lot of denial, sometimes its 
easierto deny abuse. I’ve heard 
people talk about residential 
schools and say "It didn’t affect 
me." 

The government is really stall- 
ing on providing the necessary 
funding for communities to start 
the healing process. They don't 
want to open the file on residen- 
tial schools. If they acknowledge 
the things that happened at the 
residential schools they will have 
to start compensating for the 
affects of abuse. 



J 
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GAY AND LESBIAN 
COMMUNITY CENTRE 




y 




Take a stroll down Ste-Catherine Street. Head east. Notice the change 
In scenery as you pass St. Hubert and Place Dupuis. Welcome to 
Montréal’s Gay Village. 



The bars, porno theatres, sex 
shops and saunas are there, 
announcing their presence with 
loud and flashy signs. At night, 
when the place is packed, it might 
be hard to notice the non-descript 
second storey location of the 
Montréal Gay & Lesbian Com- 
munity Centre. 

The Centre was born Octo- 
ber 17, 1989, with a paucity of 
fanfare possible only in Mont- 
réal. Two years later, despite 
numerous social programs, it is 
still struggling to gain recogni- 
tion within the gay, lesbian and 
bisexual community. 

“The Toronto centre has no 
problem coming up with a mil- 
lion dollars in funding," says 
Martin Duchesne, a volunteer 
andgeneral secretary. “We have 
trouble finding $25 000. That's 
our annual budget." 

Ithough the Centre 
ft has a purely social 
9ÙJL mandate, people in 
jTl the community 
w'- !|:X sometimes don't 
want to have any- 
thing to do with it because they 
perceive it serves a political func- 
tion. Duchesne said, “When it 
comes to politics people in Mont- 
réal say nothing." 

Nevertheless he added, “We 
don't deal with politics here any- 
way." 

Apathy is not the only prob- 
lem threatening the Centre's 
success. There is also an in- 
creasing division between 
different sub-groups within the 
community. Most pronounced is 
an issue particular to Québec. 

“There’s no war between the 
French and English," Duchesne 
said. “But there is segregation." 

He said the Centre tries to 
bridge the language difficulties 
by offering French and English 
courses to the community, as 
well as German and Russian. 

f * •• I imilardivisions exist 
I between women — 
who have consist- 
ently been denied 
access to gay male 

establishments — 

and men, Duchesne said. 

“We don’t have a problem 
with it at the Centre. But it is a 
problem within the community. 
It's not very complicated — it's 
the attitudes of certain people. 



by Chris Wood 

Then there's the gay people who 
like to act straight and the peo- 
ple who are queens. It's almost 
more difficult to be accepted by 
people in the gay community 
than by heterosexuals." 

. ike most volunteer 

/ organizations, the 

I Centre also has trou- 

/_ ble making sure 

everything gets 
— — done. “Publicity and 

fundraising are big problems," 
he says. ‘We invested our money 
into a Hallowe'en party last 
month... and we lost a lot." 

Community role 

But things may be on the 
verge of change. Three weeks 
ago, the Centre hired its first 
paid employee, whose salary will 
be paid by the Québec govern- 
ment. 

Despite the financial woes, 
the Centre is pressing on with its 
mandate to offer social services 
and to act as an information 
clearing-house. Most of the of- 
fice space is now occupied by 
various local organizations, like 
Services d’accueil et 
d’accompagnement aux 
victimes homosexuelles 
d'aggression, Gay & Lesbian 
Alcoholics Anonymous and 
Lambda Jeunese. 

— r — r~\ uchesne is espe- 
I| cially proud of a 
/ J recent effort to dis- 
/ I cuss gay and lesbian 

issues with a group 

of elementary school 

students. “We visited Polyvalent 
Ozias-Leduc, grade 5 and 6, to 
talk about gay life. The kids were 
receptive, but the school re- 
ceived letters saying that we 
don’t have the right to tell kids 
that," he said. 

"We regularly have parents 
call us. They want to know if it's 
contagious.” 

Although the Centre dis- 
tances itself from politics, its 
major tenant is the Coalition des 
organismes des minorités 
sexuelles du Montréal 
métropolitain— a group that rep- 
resents the needs of member 
organizations in the political 
arena. The two coexist in a mu- 
tually beneficial atmosphere, but 
serve separate functions. 

In 1990, the Centre was also 



DO YOU HAVE AN ENQUIRING MIND? 

A "î; ou ,r i f? s,ed ; nhuma :! , J - ,he hThe Unitarian 

world. ..the future of your children... It 

Y Chu rch of 

If you would like to meet others — ▼ » T I 

who share your interests, come and (ViOntr63l 
join us any Sunday at 1 1 am. You 
will find no dogma, but practical 

concern: you will be welcome, and sherbrooke St. West 
so will your children, for whom we at Simoson (near Guy) 
have a special program. Church Officei 935-1522 



nvolved in founding 
y a committee to dis- 

f cussgayissueswith 

/ the MUC police. The 

* group includes over 

40 police force 

representitives, as well as mem- 
bers of the gay, lesbian and 
bisexual community. 

But apart from these 
dabblings into politics, the Cen- 
tre is preoccupied with the 
particular social needs of gays, 
lesbians and bisexuals, some- 
thing desperately needed in the 
otherwise nightlife-focused com- 
munity. 

“We have a gay archives — a 
library open to the public. There’s 
an emphasis on AIDS preven- 
tion and we _ have the 
headquarters for Équipe Mont- 
réal, our sports team in the Gay 
Games," he said. Sports, often a 
taboo subject in the community, 
are emphasized by the Centre 
as a good way to meet other 
people with similar interests. 

^ I or those with more 
I~ cerebral interests, 
there are meditation 
/ : courses, gay, les- 

V bian, bisexual and 
— — — transvestite discus- 
sion groups and even an 
improvisational comedy troupe. 

“We offer counselling for vic- 
tims of gay bashing, which is 
very important. We have an an- 
nual questionaire about gay life 
in Montréal. All this participation 
is good for the community," 
Duchesne beams. 

In a city where it is difficult to 
get gays, lesbians and bisexu- 
als active, the Centre seems to 
have met some success. Al- 
though the Centre's volunteers 
are willing to fill the vacancies in 
the community, money is cru- 
cial. “There are a lot of people 
who ask for services, who need 
help or to talk," Duchesne said. 

“As long as there are people 
who need us, we need to exist." 

The Gay & Lesbian 
Community Centre 
can be found at 1355 
Ste-Catherlne East, 
2nd floor. Open 14h to 
22h. Call 528-8GAI. 
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Extra Special SALON RALPH Extra SpecialJ 

WP uf mik. Women's & Men's Hair Stylists .æêb± 

KJËm Perm 

$25 

with coupon ><, I 

Shampoo, cut, ^ , 

$10 for him • wash, & blow dry • $15 for her ^ 

680 Sherbrooke 844*9688 ' 

(corner University, next to McGill) ‘SPECIALS WITH THIS Ad 



CHAMPS] 

w 



* Imported & Domestic Beers on Draft 

* Giant Screens 

* Largest Satellite Dish in Montreal 

* Ribs, Chicken & Wings 

C/Ï 



3RD FLOOR 
NOW OPEN 

FOR SERIOUS BUSINESS 
•POOL TABLES AVAILABLE* 



BAR/RESTAURANT 

CHAMPS 

©Od>© ST. LAURENT 987-6444 

(just below Duluth)-, 



AS WAS POSTED DURING SEPTEMBER 
REGISTRATION, YOUR ID CARD IS VALID FOR 
THE FALL TERM ONLY. 

ONCE YOUR SECOND TERM FEES HAVE BEEN 
PAID, YOU CAN HAVE YOUR ID CARD 
VALIDATED FOR THE WINTER TERM AS PER 
THE FOLLOWING SCHEDULE: 



DATE 


TIME 


LOCATION 


Jan. 6, 1992 - Jan. 31, 1992 


1000-6:00 


ID Centre, Room 206 
Eaton Building 


Jan 6. 1992 - Jan. 24, 1992 


Mon. • There. 


Continuing Education 




9 00-6:00 


Cashier's Of fice 




Fri. 9.00 - 5:00 


[Continuing Education 
students only) 


Jan 27, 1992 -Jan. 31, 1992 


Mon. • Fri. 


Continuing Education 




9:00-5:00 


Cashier's Of fee 



YOU MUST CLEAR ALL OUTSTANDING 
FEES OR FINES PRIOR TO VALIDATION. 
ALLOW SEVERAL DAYS FOR YOUR 
PAYMENT TO BE PROCESSED. 
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" The feminist 
community is alive 
and kicking , it’s 
just not kicking in 
sync," says 
Anne Golden, a 
member 
of a Montréal 
feminist video 
organization. 
Women’s groups 
in Montreal 
aren’t overly 
concerned with 
consciousness 
raising anymore. 
Instead, they focus 
on particular 
problems or the 
specific needs 
of women. 

What follows is 
a sampling of 
Montréal’s grass- 
roots feminist 
groups involved in 
providing for 
women what 
traditional and 
mainstream 
services 
have not. 



Groupe Intervention 
Vidéo (GIV) is a distribut- 
ing centre for feminist 
videos. It's mainclicntsare 
CLSCs (community health 
clinics), women's groups, 
art galleries and universi- 
ties. 

GIV started in 1975 as a 
production team made up 
of both women and men. 
Inthe early 80s, when GIV 
ran into financial problems, 
the women in the group 
transformed GIV into a dis- 
tribution centre to secure 
its survival. 

Golden explained the 
need for GIV in Montréal. 

“Video art is 
marginalized, but women’s 
art is also marginalized," 
said Golden. ‘There is a 
lot of great work being done 
that we want to show.” 

GIV has become a drop- 
in centre for women "who 
want to know what's going 
on in video, but who also 
want to find out what is 
going on in the feminist 
community," she said. 

GIV makes a point of 
holding public screenings 
in non-traditional settings. 
They have been known to 
present videos in 
laundromats, presumably 
to reachwomen who might 
not otherwise ever see 
feminist videos. 

There have been occa- 
sional conflicts over issues 
of censorship and pornog- 



by Kate Stewart 



raphy. But, said Golden, 
"we reserve the right to 
show images which ac- 
cording to the government 
guidelines might be con- 
sidered pornography. 
Even if there is disagree- 
ment, it is importantto keep 
the lines of communica- 
tion (within the feminist 
community] open.” 

The rental fees for the 
videos at GIV are much 
higher than those of main- 
stream video stores. But 
women's groups do get a 



discount, and it is easy to 
arrange a screening at 
GIV. Info: 499-9840. 

The Concordia Les- 
bian Studies Collective 
was born in 1987 when a 
group of lesbians at 
Concordia organized to 
pressure the administra- 
tion to create a Lesbian 
Studies program. 

“The coalition was set 
up to fight heterosexism in 
education," said Patrizia 
Tavormina, a member of 
the coalition. “Ourmandate 



is to educate both faculty 
and students so universi- 
ties become a safe place 
for all lesbian students." 

In the last three years, 
the coalition has suc- 
ceeded in having three 
lesbian studies courses 
established at Concordia. 

The coalition also invites 
prominent lesbian leaders 
and writers to speak at bi- 
weekly discussion groups. 
Discussion groups raise 
diverse issues including 
“Unlearning Racism," 
"Unlearning Anti- 
Semitism," as well as less 
serious debates like "Ma- 
donna, Dikfos, and Dykes." 

The coalition annually 
stages a lesbian art exhibit 
and a "coming out" stories 
contest. 

"We are committed to 
fighting all forms of oppres- 
sion. We make a point of 
linking them," said 
Tavormina. "People don't 
realize that lesbians, like 
everyone else, come in all 
ages, cultures, races and 
abilities." 

For more info call the 
Concordia University Stu- 
dents' Association at 
848-7474. 

The South Asia Wom- 
en’s Centre is one of the 
most active women's cen- 
tres in Montréal. 

In 1981, five women 
from India, Pakistan and 
Bangladesh took a survey 
of women immigrants from 
South Asia. They found 
that these women felt 
lonely and homesick. 

According to Sadeqa 
Siddiqui, a centre execu- 
tive member, when they 
saw the results of survey 
they decided to form a 
drop-in centre. 

“We found that the 
women did not feel com- 
fortable leaving the home 
because they had difficul- 
ties with language, so we 
started offering courses in 
french and english,” said 
Siddiqui. 

The centre has recently 
started a catering service, 
“Les Bouchées D'Asie.” 

"We wanted to help the 
women develop job skills, 
but we couldn't ask them 
to do a lot of training 
courses, because their 
husbands decided 
whether the women could 
leave the home to take the 
cqurses," said Siddiqui. 

The centre decided to 
use the skills the women 
already had to start their 
own business. When the 
catering service is well es- 
tablished, they plan to start 
a seamstressing business. 

Thp centre also holds 
discussion groups with in- 
vited speakers and a 
pot-luck lunch the last Fri- 
day of every month. 
Members also go to hospi- 
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tals to translate for patients. 

The South Asia Wom- 
en's Centre is at 3600 Hôtel 
de Ville. It will provide day 
care for children when 
women come to the cen- 
tre, and a summer camp 
from June to August. Info: 
842-2330. 

The Native Women’s 
Shelter provides tempo- 
rary housing for up to 
sixteen First Nations 
women and children. 

‘The need for a Native 
women’s shelter has al- 
ways existed," said Anita 
Pratt, director of the shel- 
ter. "Women who have 
nowhere to go, nowhere to 
sleep, or who are battered 
can find safety at the shel- 
ter." 

“The women who use 
the shelter can stay for as 
long as they need to," said 
Pratt. Although the shelter 
is often full, the staff rarely 
turn anyone away. 

According to Pratt, the 
shelter is always in need of 
volunteers. “We try to 
match the skills of the vol- 
unteers to the needs of the 
shelter," she says. 

For safety reasons, 
Pratt could not reveal even 
the area in which the shel- 
ter is located. Info: 
933-4688. 

Action Travail des 
Femmes has been work- 
ing for affirmative action 
and job placement for 
women in non-traditional 
areas for fifteen years. 

The group's greatest 
achievement was an eight- 
year suit against CN Rail 
which went to the Supreme 
Court. The court decision 
was the first time that an 
employer was forced to 
adopt a policy of affirma- 
tive action in Canada. 

Manyofthewomenwho 
go to Action Travail have 
been in the home for many 
years, or stuck in a “wom- 
en's ghetto.” 

J.C. Chayer, an Action 
T ravail organizer, said "our 
emphasis is to get women 
into non-traditional jobs, 
uc jally in large companies 
with strong unions and 
good pension plans." 

Action Travail helps 
women launch complaints 
against employers within 
or outside of the legal sys- 
tem. It will take employers 
to court if they have dis- 
criminatory wages or hiring 
practices. 

However, such legal 
cases rarely go before the 
Québec Human Rights 
Commission. 'The women 
often give up before it goes 
that far because they feel 
alone and isolated in the 
workplace," said Chayer. 
Action Travail works to 
change this. Info: 768- 
7233. 

The Women’s Centre 
of Montréal offers many 
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services including support 
groups for incest survivors, 
assistance for immigrant 
women and their families, 
job counseling, legal infor- 
mation and a clothing 
exchange. 

One of its most impor- 
tant sen/ices is the Centre 
for AIDS Services of 
Montréal for Women. 
Kathryn Roston, presidént 
of the AIDS Centre, ex- 
plained why the needs of 
women who are HIV posi- 
tive are different fromthose 
of men. 

“Women are doubly dis- 
criminated against," she 
said. “The media tells them 
it is their fault. They are 
characterized as prosti- 
tutes and drug-users.” 
According to Roston, these 
attitudes also suggest 
other women are not at 
risk. 

Often, said Roston, 
women must take care of 
their children and their dy- 
ing partner, so their health 
deteriorates twice as fast. 

The AIDS centre holds 
information sessions, edu- 
cation and prevention 
seminars, group and indi- 
vidual support, 

accompaniment for 
women who go to get 
tested for HIV, and legal 
counseling. It also provides 
child care for women who 
attend its sessions. 

The Women's Centre 
and the women's AIDS 
centre are involved with 
several community and 
women'sgroups. They are 
good place to call for infor- 
mation on just about 
anything having to do with 
women and are always 
looking for volunteers. The 
Women ‘s Centre 's number 
is 842-4780. For the wom- 
en's AIDS centre , call 
844-5989. 

The Montréal Assault 
Prevention Centre organ- 
izes self-defense courses 
and participates in the or- 
ganization in the annual 
“Take Back the Night" 
march since 1985. 

A philosophy of preven- 
tion underlies "Safety 
Skills," a self-defense 
course offered to women. 
The 14-hour course in- 
cludes assertiveness 
training and self-defense 
techniques. 

The group has held this 
course at McGill resi- 
dences and Concordia 
University. All instructors 
are women. 

The next “Safety Skills" 
course the centre is offer- 
ing will be held December 
8 and December 1 5 at their 
studio near métro Mont- 
Royal. The cost is $75 for 
the entire course. Info: 
284-1212. 
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Intentional communities: 



A wanderer’s guide 




Some communities arise spontaneously, oth- 
ers far more deliberately. 

If you feel adrift in your own urban or university 
setting, the virtues of an intentional community 
might appeal: close-knit relationships, rural lo- 
cations, communal work and economies. 

Though some of the following groups don’t 
seek new members, all welcome visitors and 
could serve as a springboard for you in redefin- 
ing values or forging new lifestyles of your own. 



Compiled by Katerina Cizek, Sara Fisher 
and Eric Smiley 



SAN DH ILL 

Route 1, Box 10 
Rutledge, Missouri 63563 

"We're a secular community," 
says Evan, one of the members. 
"And no guru, no leader as such." 

Sandhill members hold their 
land in common, and they sup- 
plement their income from selling 
at retail stores and co-operative 
warehouses. What do do they 
sell? Neat stuff: sorghum beans, 
beos and honey, mustard and 
radishes. 

Eight adults and one child live 
at Sandhill. Sandhill also runs a 
co-operative publishing house 
called Community Book-Shelf, 
that runs titles like Builders of the 
New Dawn, Women in Search of 
Utopia, and The Cotton Patch 
Evidence, a book about an inter- 
racial community in the Deep 
South started in 1942. 



Sandhill's not really looking to 
expand. They do like visitors 
though, who are welcome to write 
or call. They prefer that visitors 
stay at least a week, 

APPL E. TREE 
PO Box 5-FL 
Cottage Grove, Oregon 97424 
(503) 942-4372 

Not too tong ago, this commu- 
nity gave up income-sharing. 

“People who are creative need 
room to express their individual- 
ity,’ said Karen, a midwife pres- 
ently living at Appletree. "And we 
need to leave behind outdated 
models to respond to an evolving 
situation." 

Appletree houses about ten 
adults and nine kids on 23 acres 
“in the bottom of a bowl sur- 
rounded by a ridge with ever- 
greens," she said. 

Only three are members, who 




hold the land in common. Most 
living there are artisans in one 
way or another. For example, 
there's a blacksmith and a ren- 
aissance-style garb designer. 

Karen attributes Appletree's 
success to the fact that “all the 
people here are involved in re- 
covery work — not carrying the 
legacy of the past but looking to 
the future." They also have "a 
specific earth-based spiritual fo- 
cus" — not as Wiccan as 
Starhawk, but close, she said. 

They’re hoping to get more 
members to share the land, and 
visitors are very welcome. 



PUCK MOUNTAIN CIRCLE 
Box 41 Boggy Creek, 
Manitoba, ROI 0G0 

Thisfarm became a community 
in 1974 after a trip to a confer- 
ence at the now-defunct Dande- 
lion community in Eastern On- 
tario. Duck Mountain houses one 
family, 2 adults and a few chil- 
dren. Kids are home-schooled. 
They’re looking to enlarge to up 
to 15 families, and they've got 
160 acres of land to do it on. 
Interested visitors should write 
ahead. 

DEEDS 

(Community Enhancement and 
Economic Development Society) 
Box 8, Miocene 
Via Williams Lake, B.C. 

V2G2P3 

CEEDS is in the process of get- 
ting a land trust. About 20 people 
with onechild live there, and they 
add to their income through mar- 
ket gardening cabbage, toma- 
toes, carrots, and so on. They’ve 
been around for about 15 years. 
Visitors are welcome. 



MORNINGLORY FARM 
RR 4, Klllaloe 
Ontario KO J 2A0 
One of the oldest of the bunch, 
Morninglory has been around 
since 1 969, and only one original 
member has left. Ten adults live 
there now. They’ve also got lots 
of kids — seven, who go to an 
alternative school outside the 
community. 

They own their land in shares, 
which are divided amongst six 
people presently. Families live in 
separate houses so that people 
can have their own space. They 
like visitors. 

SPRINGTREE COMMUNITY 




ik 



Rt.2, Box 89F 
Scottsvllle, Virginia 24590 

Springtree members have 
learned a tot in their 20 year his- 
tory. 

"We know that the septic tank 
has to be as clean as our inter- 
personal relationships," said 
Toots, a member of Springtree. 

She describes the community 
as an ecclectic one, with two 
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Arcosanti: A community, 



They went to the desert to realize an architectural and philosophical 
vision. In the summer of 1970, Paolo Soleri and two dozen of his 
students set up camp in the arid Arizona widerness. 



by Eric Smiley 



O ver the last 21 
years Arcosanti 
has taken shape 
on a mesa, 65 
miles outside 
Phoenix. It is a 
model of Soleri's “arcology", a 
marriage of architecture and 
ecology. 

“Arcosanti is the construc- 
tion site of an ‘urban labora- 
tory'; an experimental town 
which will demonstrate Dr. 
Soleri's concept of 
arcology," said 
Sheila Guarnagia, 



marginal land and is intended 
to eventually hold 5000 peo- 
ple. Because it uses all three 
dimensions, as opposed to 
the “urban sprawl" seen in 
nearby Phoenix, it will occupy 
only 2 per cent of the land that 
would be occupied by a con- 
ventional city of similar popu- 
lation. 

No one in Arcosanti would 
live more than a few minutes 
from anyone else. Travel 



would be by elevator, escala- 
tor, bicycle or foot. There 
would be no automobiles, 
parking lots or gas stations. 

Arcosanti exists entirely on 
funds raised from tourists, the 
sale of Soleri's wind bells and 
fees from various workshops 
offered there. 

Presently there are 36 resi- 
dents at the site. Shirley Starr, 
who is in charge of public re- 
lations, says they need a criti- 
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Soleri is an ar- 
chitect, born and 
trained in Italy. He 
was a student of 
Frank Lloyd 
Wright, but left 
before completing 
his apprentice- 
ship. 

For the last 34 
years he and his 
wife Carolyn have 
operated the 
Cosanti Founda- 
tion, which oper- 
ates Arcosanti. 

Arcosanti is built 
onasmallpieceof 
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dream of being a large commu- 
nity." But their interest in garden- 
ing and farming have led mem- 
bers in interesting directions. One 
member is now working on an 
agroforestry project with honey 
locus in England. 

They welcome visitors upon 
correspondence. 

DBAgQNFLY FARM 
Lake St. Peter Ont. 

M5W1P2 

The original folks, all from south- 
western Ontario town Kitchener, 
founded this community in 1 979. 
Ten people live there now, with 
one child, and they've been 
around for three or four years. 

The land is held in common, 
and they supplement their income 
with odd jobs outside the com- 
munity. They also sell petunias, 
pansies and organic veggies from 
their greenhouse. 

One member attributed the suc- 
cess of the community to “a toler- 
ance for one another and a cer- 
tain economic security." Visitors 
are welcome, just write or drop 
by. 



Box 443 

Island Pond, Vermont 05846 
THE MYRTLEJHEEJARM 
Box 122 
Watervllle, Nova Scotia 
BOP 1 VO 

Ever been to a Dead concert 
and seen a big cream and ma- 
roon school bus in the parking lot 
offering first aid? Or perhaps 
you’ve been handed a copy of 
the magazineGrafefu/, a collec- 
tion of true confessions by ex- 
deadheads who have discovered 
love through god. 

The Island Pond Community 
hits Grateful Dead concerts to 
get new members. Their god is 
Yoshua, or Jesus. 

But critics warn that the com- 
munity is not what it makes itself 
out to be. 

Terry Anderson, a Vermont resi- 
dent, refers to the community as 
‘friendly faced fundamentalism." 

According to Anderson, the 
community’s store in Burlington 



Vermont, has recently been the 
focus of several boycotts. The 
Burlington Women's Council has 
helped organize the boycotts and 
protests against the anti-feminist 
and anti-gay statements that ap- 
pear in their other publication, 
Back to the Garden. 

Several organizations are also 
concerned with the communities’ 
positions on the role of women 
and corporal punishment, Ander- 
son said. 

In the mid-80s, state police 
raided the community and re- 
moved the children, due to alle- 
gations of child abuse, said An- 
derson. The court, however, de- 
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Currently there are three 
children living at Arcosanti and 
Guarnagia cited this as proof 
that a community exists. 

David Retzlef, a McGill ar- 
chitecture student, is one of 
thousands who visit Arcosanti 
every year. He is living at 
Arcosanti until March and 
agreed that Arcosanti is a com- 
munity. “It's a very small com- 
munity, but it is still a commu- 
nity," he said. 

“We are trying to set up a 
community body, to address 
the interpersonal problems," 
added Retzlef. 

Guarnagia says that they are 
trying to address resident is- 




sues although the residents 
group is "still in the formative 
stage”. 

According to Starr, to be- 
come a resident you have to 
complete a workshop. Then, 
if you would like to live there 
and they would like you to live 
there, and there is a job, you 
get in. 

The five week Arcosanti 
workshop includes a one week 
seminar and four weeks of 
practical construction work. 
Retzlef has been at Arcosanti 
for 8 weeks wording on minor 
construction and mainte- 
nance. Participants usually do 
work in various aspects of 
construction, such asformand 
steel work, concrete 
and masonry, 
plumbing, electrical 
wiring and welding. 
"Once you’re stay- 
ing here, you get to 
expand a far more 
practical side of 
knowledge," said 
Retzlef. 
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It gets difficult 
sometimes to sepa- 
rate Soleri's philoso- 
phy from the philoso- 
phies of Arcosanti 
residents. Cities are 
essential, Soleri be- 
lieves. Arcology is 
meant to restructure 
the urban environ- 
ment because eve- 
rything happens in 



urban areas. Complexity is 
where things happen. 

The name Arcosanti incor- 
porates the Italian words cosi 
and anti, meaning "before 
things." This refers to a time 
before humanity became ob- 
sessed with material 
possesions. 

Paolo Soleri believes in liv- 
ing frugally. He believes that 
we cannot continue to live in 
an extravagant way and this 
is expressed by the life style 
at Arcosanti. “You don’t need 
as much when you live here,” 
said Retzlef. 

In an Arcology, schools, em- 
ployment, retail, cultural 
amenities, and fresh produce 
would all be within walking 
distance. The idea is to attract 
a 24-hour presence. 
Arcosanti is an expression 
of an alternative to the eco- 
logical nightmare of our sub- 
urbs. It cuts down on the du- 
plication of building materials 
and energy used by separate 
houses, while providing ac- 
cess to the countryside, and 
even placing wilderness close 
at hand. While living in a way 
that is more harmonious with 
the environment, residents 
would regain a sense of their 
interdependence with nature. 

Arcosanti can be reached 
at HC 74, Box 41 36, Mayer, 
AZ, 86333, or call them at 
(602) 632-7135. 



termined that there was no proof 
of actual abuse and the children 
were returned. 

Similiar communities exist 
throughout Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Nova 
Scotia, New Zealand, Brazil and 
France. 

A spokesperson for the Myrtle 



Tree Farm in Nova Scotiatold the 
Daily, “If you don’t have god — 
who is love — you don’t have a 
community. In this community 
nobody runs after their own inter- 
ests, but after the interests of 
god." 



For those of you who want to travel across the ocean 
blue, or just out of North America, here are a few 
addresses of networks and communities: 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNES NETWORK 



Box 15128 Torn 

10465 Stockholm KRUISTO 
Sweden Apartado Postal 174 

Guôrro Negor 
Baja California Sur 
Mexico 



Townshead, Dunford Bridge 
KRUISTO Sheffield S30 6TG 

rtado Postal 174 England 



Children, converts 
and adoptees 

From Old Order Mennonites to virtual realities, what 
makes a community successful? And for that matter, what 
makes a community at all? 

Communities can be almost anyone, anywhere: people 
that are threaded together by history, identity, beliefs or 
ideas. But sometimes, the thread isn't enough to hold 
everything together. 

Control and participation become key issues in the suc- 
cess of communities. And many communities the Daily 
talked to are mobilizing precisely to get that control — 
Québectowns and neighbourhoods redefining health serv- 
ices, desert habitants molding their own walls and roofs, 
cyber-punks hacking the rich to give to the poor, women in 
Montréal putting their realities on video.... 

Control in itself is not enough. The communities that we 
spoke to all stressed the importance of future growth. 
Whetherchildren, converts or adoptees, a healthy number 
of young’uns are considered a must. 

But how far can a community grow while still maintaining 
self-control and active participation? Arcosanti puts the 
cap at 5000, while residents at Sandhill are happy at eight. 
This raises the question of putting the outside world on the 
other side of the fence. Who gets in, who stays out, and how 
are these decisions justified? 

All these communities recognize the importance of reach- 
ing beyond that fence. Networking connects groups and 
makes available a larger resource base. The Gay and 
Lesbian Community Centre of Montréal reaches out to 
schools, members of Montréal Serai use theatre. Informa- 
tion, people, support and communication can all lead to 
more control. 

But sometimes communities aren’t that simple. With mail- 
art and virtual reality, the network is the community. And 
unfortunately, we couldn't reach any spontaneous, short- 
lived communities — spontaneity by its very nature being 
difficult to pin down. 

With this issue, the Daily hopes to explore new ways of 
understanding and creating communities. We hope that 
the information and perspectives presented here will prompt 
you to take another look at your own sense of community, 
and perhaps take a chance on some new connections. 



Katerina Clzek 
Alex Roslin 
Robin LeBaron 
Kristen Hutchinson 



Dan Robins 
Eric Smiley 
Peter Cllbbon 
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“Man bites dog”: Once a week 



Community papers have a different feel and focus from large dailies. 
They cover local issues, in which community members can often be 
actively and effectively involved. And they provide an opportunity for 
community input and discussion. 

BY ROBIN LEBARON 



ut the number of lo- 
cally-owned 
community papers 
is dwindling, as the 
Thomson and 
Southam chains 
and Conrad Black's 
media conglomerate snap up 
many ol Canada's formerly in- 
dependent papers. For many 
papers, the entrance of the big 
chains may mean reduced edi- 
torial control, or poorer news 
coverage. 

The Daily talked with the edi- 
tors of several local independent 
papers about the role they play 
in their communities. 

Several years ago the federal 
government proposed building 
a bridge across the nine-mile 
gap separating Prince Edward 
Island from the mainland. Local 
publisherand editor Jim MacNeill 
outdid larger chain-owned dai- 
lies in covering the issue, hiring 
a freelance writer to investigate 
for several months. 

“A lot of the stuff we printed 
had never got out before," said 
MacNeill, publisherof PEI week- 
lies Eastern Graphic and IVesf 
Prince Graphic . "We showed 
where public works Canada is 
sadly lacking in many ways." 

MacNeill, who also serves as 
the current president of the Ca- 
nadian Community Newspapers 
Association, said the govern- 
ment kept studies on the financial 
and economic impact ol the 
bridge hidden while engineers 
pushed ahead on the project 
with little regard for cost. 

News coverage focussing on 
local issues is one of the most 
important services community 
papers provide, according to 
most of the editors. 

“A local paper needs to cover 
two things well: municipal poli- 
tics and junior hockey," said 
Robert Verdun, co-founder, pub- 
lisher and editor of the Elmira 
Independent located in South- 
ern Ontario.'lt needs to be 
relevent to the community." 

Verdun attributes much of his 
papers success to its active news 
coverage. He thinks the 
Independent's news coverage 
has made important changes in 
the Elmira area in several ways. 

“We’re extraordinarily strong 
on municipal government is- 
sues," Verdun said. “We've 
raised the standard of municipal 
government considerably. We 
ride hard on secret meetings 
and developers." 

Verdun said the paper has 
also exposed environmental 
problems caused by the local 
chemical plant. Last year the 
paper won a Michener award for 




its investigative journalism on 
pollution. 

The Elmira Independent has 
led two successful campaigns 
against rendering plants, which 
convert animal wastes, during 
the past 20 years, according to 
Verdun. 

Christa Grace-Warrick, co- 
editor of the Island Tides, said 
her paper helps residents of five 
small islands, lying between 
Vancouver Island and the BC 
mainland, share solutions to 
common problems. It develops 
a feeling of unity among the is- 
landers. 

News isn't the only thing com- 
munity papers run. Most feature 
articles on local interests range 
from local artists, wildf lowers and 
wine columns on BC’s Gulf Is- 
lands, to little leagues in Central 
Ontario, to dogs and street pav- 
ing on PEI. 

Many provide community 
members with a forum to debate 
issues. Joyce Carlson, publisher 
of Saltspring Island BC weekly 
the Gulf Islands Driftwood, 
boasted one of the largest letter 
columns in the country. 

Local papers have their par- 
ticular ideosyncracies. The Daily 
phoned co-editor Christa Grace- 
Warwick just as she was dashing 
off to catch a ferry to 
Tsawwassen, on B.C.'s lower 
mainland. She planned to par- 
ticipate in a four hour on-ferry 
meeting during the ride to 
Tsawassen and back. 

“It was the only time we could 
all get together," she said. It's a 
graphic illustration of a paper 
adapting to the local ferry-deter- 
mined rhythm of island life. 

The quality of local papers 



a lot more effort into 
newsgathering," MacNeill said. 
‘The Thompson papers don't do 
any investigative work." 

MacNeill, said a quarter of 
the subscriptions to the Eastern 
Graphic come from 
Charlottetown, 30 miles away, 
mostly because the quality of 
the paper's news is superior to 
the city’s Thompson owned dai- 
lies. 

Verdun and MacNeill said in 
most cases the large chains re- 
stricted their local papers by 
paying too much attention to 
profit. 

‘There’s a world of difference 
between our management style 
and the Thompson papers," 
Verdun said. ‘The Thompson 
papers are too tight and they 
won’t allow resources to be spent 
without a big return. They don't 
spend enough on news." 

But both agreed some ex- 
ceptional non-independent local 
papers were as good as inde- 
pendent ones. 

The larger chains have been 
moving in on the local paper 
market during the past few years. 
Thompson and Southam went 
on a buying spree three to four 
years ago, according to 
MacNeill. Although they've 
slowed down since. 

“They're digesting what they 
bought now,” Verdun said, ‘lo- 
cal papers are much harder to 
manage than big dailies." 

But the number of independ- 
ent community papers is still 
shrinking. MacNeill, said more 
than half the local papers in 
Canada were owned by large 
chainsforthe first time last year. 

Of seven hundred English 




“A LOCAL PAPER 
NEEDS TO COVER 
TWO THING.S WELL: 
MUNICIPAL POLITICS 
AND JUNIOR HOCKEY. 



varies considerably along with 
the regional quirks. "Some com- 
munity papers are only bulletin 
boards,” Verdun said. “We take 
a much more aggressive 
stance." 

One of the factors that deter- 
mines the quality and coverage 
of a paper is its ownership. Edi- 
tors said independent ownership 
could make a lot of difference -— 
especially to news coverage. 

“We work a lot harder [than 
the Thompson papers] and put 



language papers in the associa- 
tion he estimated that 370 to 380 
were chain owned. 

The big chains’ move into 
community papers has driven 
prices up to a point where, 
Verdun says, its prohibitively 
expensive for one or two people 
to buy a reasonably sucessful 
established weekly. 

But he did have a piece of 
advice for those worried about 
media centralization. 

Start your own. 
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273 Milton, Montréal 

284 • 9114 
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The Double Hook Bookshop 




• Specialist in Canadian Books since 1974 • 

• We stock "in-print" books by Canadian authors • 

Literature (fiction, poetry, drama, criticism), 
History, Travel, Nature, Art, Business, Cookbooks, 
and a wonderful selection of Children's Books. 




• Special orders welcomed • 

• We mail books to any country in the world • 

Open Mon., Tues., Wed., Fri. 9:30-5:30; 
Thurs. 9:30-8:00; Sat. 9:30-5:00 



1235A Greene Ave. Westmount • 932*5093 




AT JACK DANIEL'S DISTILLERY, we are 
blessed with an unusual cave and special 
ironfree water. 



Not many distillers have a stream of 
cavespring water that’s flowing just 
outside their door. But that’s what we 
possess right here in Jack Daniel’s 
Hollow. And we’ve used it to make 
our Tennessee Whiskey since 
1866. Just watching this old 
stream meander along is a nice 
way to pass idle moments. 
Discovering how it flavours 
Jack Daniel’s, we believe, is the 
nicest moment of all. 



JACK DANIEL'S TENNESSEE WHISKEY 




It you'd like a booUel about Jack Darnel s Whiskey. write us here in Lynchburg. Tennessee. 37352 USA 








SPECIAL 

for full time students 

All year long 

•Women $28 «Men $18 

Regular Perms, Colours, Highlights: 20% off 

1 442 SHERBROOKE 0. • 2nd floor • 286-9275 



Bead Emporium 

Beads from all over the 
world 

Discover your creativity 

Make your own jewellery 
and accessories 

368 Victoria Avenue 
Westmount Mon-m. 

486-6425 ST : 




Mon.-Frl.- 1000—6 00 
Thurs. • 1000—7:00 
Sat. • 1000—5:00 



Zen and the Art of 
Motorcycle Maintenance 
set an entire 
generation 
on the path. 




Now, at last, 

the extraordinary journey 
continues. 

ROBERT M. 

HRSIG 
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"Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance was like a first 
child. Maybe that will always be the best loved one. But this 
second child is the bright one. I think a lot of people will 
argue with some of the ideas in LILA. There may be 
controversy. But if people are still reading these two books a 
hundred years from now, I predict UlA will be the one they 
consider the more important." 

Robert M. Pirsig 

% A BANTAM HARDCOVER • $ 27.50 
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The Network. 

To an outsider, this term might as well say, " the 
Moonles”, or "the Amway pyramid” or “ABC-NBC-Reform Party-Repub- 
lican". 

But to ‘networkers’ themselves, the cultlst buzz of the word Is Inaudible 
In a cacophany of Joyful sound. The network to them Is a place where 
friends, collaborators and artistic kin connect. The network to them Is a 
community. 



by Carl Wilson 



MAIL ART SI 
POB 77348 
ATLANTA 
GA 30357 
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According to longtime Iowa networker Lloyd 
Dunn, The network is a loosely connected group 
of people. Many are not even aware they're 
networkers." 

But, Dunn emphasised, They’re people who 
work together in different places, using the mail as 
their medium. They go to the network tor support, 
to achieve common goals, just as people will in a 
local community." 

North Carolina mail art- 
ist Mark Kingsley 
qnn££ suggested links between 

*** .«1 ÎMJU 0 D this spirit and a ‘folk’ tradi- 
tion. “Many people are 
MAIL ART SNOM mail artists withou know- 
POB 77348 ✓ in 9 it." he said, “by altering 

ati muta * 0 /v envelopes, decorating 
pa ?nor Jn ,hemwi, hwildstutf...This 
GA 30357 is a basic impulse, and 
W the rest is only so much 
Y\ political baggage." 

rr UrkrtHrtv rA Amidst a jumble ol ide- 
jernons ^ ologies, intentions and 

aggressions, what all 

networkers have in com- 
mon is answering the mail. The postal system 
itself becomes an artery through which ideas, 
images and words are passed to the limbs of the 
'network'. The ideal result, as New York mail artist 
David Cole once said, is to “forge a universal 
language of the heart." 

In practical terms, according to mail art network 
pioneer Chuck Welch (in a recent issue of Art 
Papers), this means “senders and recipients from 
around the world daily exchange expressive, pro- 
vocative mail by recycling the contents and altering 
the surfaces of mailing tubes, envelopes and 
parcels. In time, these original collaged surfaces 
resemble large plimpsestsof artist postage stamps, 
rubber-stamped images, cryptic messages and 
slogans... 

The artists use media like papermaking, paint- 
ing, audio, video, computers, artist books, 
electrostatic copy art, xerox, stamp art, zines, and 
performance art." 

The medium, despite McLuhan, is irrelevant. 
The real conduit is the mail, the act of exchange, 
reinvesting value in creation, gift and receipt. 

Dunn, who also exchanges musical assem- 
blages under the brand of 'The Tape-Beatles", 
attributed the unique nature of the mail art commu- 
nity to the mailing process. 

The time frame is more expanded, just by the 
slowness of mail, and perhaps as a result, people 
tend to be very open-minded, ready for just about 



any kind of input," Dunn said. 

Any number can play 

Mail art's accessibility has set it apart from 
dada, surrealism, cubism and any number of other 
art 'communities' that have arisen from the avant- 
garde since the turn ol the century. 

These movements have often been rich in 
content but their membership has been restricted 
by geography, merit or ideology, resulting in ex- 
clusive mindsets that undermine their own 
adventurist ideals. 

Mail art is quite the opposite. As Bob Grumman, 
a mail art and “experioddica" columnist for net- 
working zine Factsheet Five, once put it, “Mail art 
is simply the art that people share with each other 
through the mail." 

And while some mail artists preferto restrict the 
network's boundaries to those in contact with the 
ever-expanding core group, Grumman noted that 
even in that case “anyone can join the network 
simply by sending something artistic to some 
other person already in it." 

From mail art's origins in the '50s and '60s, this 
question has drawn a line in the sand between 
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elitists and populists. 

When the UNI7f : e ™ ‘ O m aha 

Fiow Sys- STATES OF* ,e H ms Kl exhlb, M 

tion of mail BA/nmanas art blew all 

boundaries ,0 smi, her- 

eens in the early 70s, 

allowing f spectators to 

remove ' / \ I \VH pieces of art 

from the ) l \l|v \w wall and re- 

place it with l ,heir own - 

the inti- VVlY mate-ex- 
change 1\ \ Vy* purists 

balked. 

“Omaha Flow Sys- 
tems was a contribution 

that the older parts of the network did not wel- 
come: It opened up too much territory, it reduced 
the elite and special quality of information access 
and control that some mail artists had at that 
time... It was another thing altogether for an 
unknown high school chemistry teacher or a bus 
driver or a housewife to enter the network, with its 
implications of equality," wrote OFS organiser 
Ken Friedman. 

Group art sex 

Since that early opening, the community — the 
exchange and sharing — has itself become the 
art. 

Continued on page 23 
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Requiem for a restaurant 



Once upon a time , the corner of Milton and Ste- 
Famllle had only a grotty burnt-out sub-basement 
grocery store, left empty and dreaming of new ten- 
ants. In this place a decade ago was born an 
alternative, worker-managed café/ community space. 

by Sara Fisher 



Um group 
W triends with a 
mix 

anarchist, and 
socialist political 
views — people living in the 
neighbourhood, some of them 
from McGill and Concordia — 
got together to create a commu- 
nity space and an inexpensive 
eating est ablishment owned and 
managed by its workers. All the 
labour was shared, decisions 
were made by consensus, and 
an honest attempt was made to 
respect everyone's point of view 
and capacity to participate. 

Ourlong-termgoalwasto pro- 
vide jobs for the Café's workers. 
Café organizers also intended to 
turn all profits back into the com- 
munity through a variety of 
projects — a library, great music 
and poetry, tasteful and taste- 
less theatre, films and 
storytelling, political events and 
speeches of great importance 
and political fiascos. 

Some days, the health inspec- 
tors zoomed through approving 
everything while the roaches 
raced behind toasters and the 
tap dripped. Once a customer 
wanted to adopt a rat that staked 
out territory under the fridge (it 
was really big and ugly). 

Fights broke out between the 
people who supported the wear- 
ing of hairnets in the kitchen and 
the people who didn't. Friends, 
neighbours, kids and strangers 
packed into the Café on Sun- 



days forgreat pancake and crêpe 
lunches. 

But the Café Commun/Com- 
mune never realized the goal of 
providing jobs for its members, 
folding three years ago. 

A million theories exist for why 
the Café failed to make money 
—the location was bad; support 
from the neighbourhood fluctu- 
ated ; the internal disorganization 
got out of hand; the quality con- 
trol of the food served was erratic; 
the clientele offended each other, 
and so on. 

Most importantly, the city 
taxed us to death, and our land- 
lord became extremely 
unsympathetic to our project, 
upping the rent. The surround- 
ing community— in 1981, still a 
decidedly progressive one — 
became “yuppified" and devel- 
oped zero-tolerance for the 
eccentricities of the café 
habituées. And as the finances 
worsened, morale went into the 
toilet. 

But despite its financial trou- 
bles, Café Commun/Commune 
provided an important alterna- 
tive community space. The point 
is not whether the Café or a 
similarprojecthasalongorshort 
existence. A community is not 
just a spatial concept. It also 
represents collectives of people 
with shared values and a genu- 
ine desire to work together and 
create things cooperatively. 

That common bond made 
things happen at the Café. It 
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CAMPUS GOURMET MEAL 
+ 

SOUP OR SALAD 
+ 

BREAD & BUTTER 
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FAST, HEALTHY AND TASTY! 



Campus Gourmet Pub-Café 

904 ShcTbrooke Wes/ 
(Acioss Irom McGill Roddick Gales) 

843-4343 



gave people a space where their 
rights were respected. 

Although the Café struggled 
— like all communities inten- 
tional in nature — to maintain 
principles of egalitarianism, non- 
sexism and the like, it sometimes 
failed and had its share of prob- 
lems and contradictions. Still, it 
seemed to me that it represented 
an invaluable ideal in the neigh- 
bourhood. There is nothing to 
replace it. 

I still miss it, flaws and all. 



• Eyes Examined 

• Eye Glasses (2 fori) 

• Contact Lenses 

(from $99) 

• Medicare Card 
accepted 

• 24 Hour Service on 
most prescriptions 

Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 

(corner Guy) 
933-8700 or 933-81 82 
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Don't chance it with your loved ones. With or without the 
negative, we can do a perfect copy or enlargement of her/his 
picture in minutes (on REAL photographic paper, NOT a 
photocopy). 

This is also good for oldies; laminate it and you've got the 
perfect gift! 

(Don't forget your ID for a student price) 

M® • ffleGiü 

Boulevard de Maisonneuve, corner Mansfield 
Where reproduction is safer than ever... 

845-0111 



WE DIDN'T PUT IT IN THE CALENDAR , 

BUT YOU CAN TAKE IT! 
with 

Professor J. Whitehead 

Mondays, Wednesdays & Fridays 
12:30 - 13:30 
in Burnside 1B45 
starting Monday, January 6, 1992 

SYMBOL SYSTEMS & IDEOLOGIES 151-204B (3 credits) 
Consideration of symbol systems among various 
systems of communication. Analysis of the meanings of 
symbols and the interaction between symbol systems 
and other aspects of social life (political, economic, etc.); 
the analysis of ideologies as the images which people 
have of their own societies; the influence of class 
interests, ethnicity, etc., on such ideologies. 
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It doesn’t 
cost a fortune 
to start 
making one. 

Investors has 
helped over 40C.0CO 
Canadians achieve a 
mote secure financial 
future for as little as 
5 50 a month, 
j Also RRSPs 

CALL Don Munro 
935-3520 
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MOVING & 
STORAGE 




Closed van or truck. 
Local and long distance. 
Tor. - Van. (wkly) 

NY - Florida (USA) 

7 days -24 hours. 

Stev 

735-8148 
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Exposing the barrens of globalized culture 



Hipness is what’s missing from culture these days, especially 
if you’re a non-WASP trying to get by in the perpetually lifeless 
anglo community of Montréal . 

Rana Bourse and some of his friends got so fed up they 
decided to start Montréal Serai . The magazine, now in its fifth 
year, attempts to disrupt the boundaries of culture and politics, 
and to develop a progressive culture which can respond to the 
Hollywoodism of the ‘ global village 
Bourse says the current reactionary climate simply makes the 
need for an oppositional culture that much greater : 



BY ALEX ROSLIN 




Members of Serai preforming The Death of Abbie Hoffman 



Dally: How does Montréal 
Serai understand culture? 

Bourse: Most of us have been 
living in Québec for a long lime. 
We came to a point where we 
felt this whole business of 
multiculturalism had come to a 
crossroad. 

It was maybe a good idea 
when it was created, but basi- 
cally it got used at election time 
by politicians with a hidden 
agenda. Multicultural them- 
selves never got a chance to 
define multiculturalism. 

We also felt a need to get out 
of these ethnic ghettos. One of 
the first things we did was per- 
form one of my plays at the 
Centaur Theatre. 

How do your plays go be- 
yond multiculturalism? 

Multiculturalism is just this 
song and dance kind of thing. 
There’s lots of government 
money for that... I mean there 
used to be. It’s now being cut. 

I think there's a place for that. 

I don’t exactly despise it. 

But I think multiculturalism is 
used to keep people of colour 
and people of other backgrounds 
in ethnic back-alleys. This idea 
of promoting cultural diversity 
by having pro-multiculturalism 
floats in the Canada Day parade 
is very wrong. 

We just finished doing the 
play The Death of Abbie 
Hoffman, and last year we did 
Nobody Gets Laid about the Oka 
thing, Québec, Montréal... 1990. 
We feared at the time that there 
was a rise of tribal nationalist 
consciousness in Québec. As a 
result, we tried to locate the Oka 
play in the reality of a city where 
40 per cent of the people are not 
anglophone or francophone. 

What kind of reception do 
you get In Montréal? 

We find that the anglophone 
media is very conservative — 
extremely worried about doing 
the wrong thing . They're worried 
about what Pierre Foglia will say, 
or what these absolutely crazy 
xenophobic francophone radio 
commentators say on these live 
shows, just whipping up racism 
all the time. So, they are afraid of 
anything that is critical of the 
dominant culture. 

They don’t like us because 
we are avant-garde, and we ex- 
perimentwithalotofthingswhich 
other theatre groups don't do. 

Anglophone theatre is still do- 
ing Pygmalion, Harold Pinter, 
Tom Stoppard, Neil Simon, ad- 
aptations from Shakespeare, 
maybe some Jacobian play 
adapted to Westmount. 

Nobody’s doing the crazy 



stuff. There are no progressive 
cultural trends. Mind you, 
francophones are doing really 
super-hip stuff. 

What's also problematic 
about the Montréal scene is that 
the people who are ’progres- 
sive’ are so unhip. Take this 
whole debate about political cor- 
rectness. It is a very boring 
debate because there’s no ac- 
tion around it. It’s fine to be 
politically correct. I think people 
have to fight racism tooth and 
nail. 

But to debate these issues on 
campuses and in political groups 
I find very boring. What we need 
is activity around belief. We're 
not doing much about all our 
beliefs. And the new world order 
is triumphing. 

Why do you think the 
multiculturalism policy ex- 
ists? Is It a kind of corporatlst 
strategy to use grants and 
cultural festivals to co-opt the 
leadership of minority groups 
Into the racist system? 

First of all, Canada needed a 
raison d'être, to prevent the 
United States from sweeping in. 
In the U.S. they’re harping on 
the ideaof the melting pot. So, in 
Canada they decided to differ- 
entiate us by saying we’re a 



multicultural nation. 

Multiculturalism also suits 
Canada for economic reasons. 
Canada’s economy is collaps- 
ing. Now the government has 
decided to revive the economy 
onthe backs of immigrants. This 
is why Canada accepts so many 
immigrants, not because it's any 
more humanitarian. 

Immigrants are always will- 
ing to work hard for little money. 
Multiculturalism provides a kind 
of gloss for the way the govern- 
ment wants to use them for the 
economy.lt makesCanadalook 
tolerant. 

It is also a way to accommo- 
date the 
immigration 
without 
changing the 
existing 
make-up of 
the society. What they don't want 
is for multiculturalism to fall into 
the hands of multicultural activ- 
ists. 

One of the most Interesting 
things I've read in Serai was 
an Interview between your 
wife Delores Chew and a film- 
maker from India. They talked 
about how the government 
Imposes a bureaucratic con- 
cept of multiculturalism and 



ethnicity on minority peoples. 
What cultural alternative do 
you present? 

I think more and more that the 
world is becoming too much a 
global village. I hate to use that 
word because it has all sorts of 
negative connotations. 



What we're trying to create is 
"interculturalism". One example 
of what we do is in the music we 
use in our plays —we combined 
Western musicwith Indian beats, 
reggae, funk and jazz guitar licks. 
This response is becoming more 
important as a response to the 
globalization of cultures. 



We're not trying to make a 
happy cocktail. I'm not saying 
roots must not be preserved. I’m 
not saying dilute anybody's cul- 
ture. We just think people have 
to be able to relate to each other 
in a constantly changing world, 
without having to take recourse 
to so-called roots. 

Today, we see the bombing 
of Baghdad live. They’ve got 



cruise missiles fitted with cam- 
eras, and the camera actually 
goes all the way into the target 
before it stops transmitting. 

So, there’s no time to digest 
anything. Electronic images ap- 
pear so fast that there's no time 
to think. We’re becoming too 
cosmopolitan — too urban. In- 
dustrialization is inexorable. So 
we can't say let’s go back to our 
villages. 

I feel interculturalism means 
being proud of our background, 
but mixing and producing new 
things. 

Do you think It depends 
who’s actually doing the mix- 
ing? Hollywood likes to "break 
down cultural barriers" too... 

You're absolutely right, that’s 
why I hesitated to use the word. 
The global village means the 
United States breaking down 
trade barriers in other countries 
and hitting every country that 
does not have an industrial in- 
frastructure. Obviously I would 
be opposed to that kind of stuff. 

The idea is to have an 
oppositional interculturalism in 
that context. 

You know, we have a lot of 
experience applying for grants 
and never getting them. And the 
people we talk to in the govern- 
ment offices have no concept of 
where we’re coming from. 

They tell us, “Oh, you don't 
dance. Maybe we could find 
some money for you if you could 
sing." 

People these days don’t have 
time to think. Forty per cent of 
high school students are drop- 
ping out in Québec. What kind of 
intellectual framework or culture 
can exist here? 

But most cultures arise 
naturally out of a certain so- 
cial base. You're talking about 
a culture that you're trying to 
recreate, Intentionally. Do you 
think that’s a problem? 

We definitely have reached a 
point where we want 
to create something. 
It's a big, major task. 
We’ve survived for 
five years — and we 
have no money left 
after we did the Oka 
play because the Québec gov- 
ernment cut off all our funds. But 
we've survived because our mis- 
sion is not just to write poetry, 
but to create new cultural ideas. 

It's time in history to create 
something that’s opposed to eve- 
rything that is now. Not in an 
anarchist fashion. But the bar- 
rens of culture today have to be 
exposed. 

Subs are $20/6 Issues. 485-9192. 
PO Box 882, Stn. H, Mtl, H3G 2M8 



IT’S TIME IN HISTORY TO CREATE 
SOMETHING THAT’S OPPOSED TO EVE- 
RYTHING THAT IS NOW. 

— Rana Bourse 
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Notes from the ant hill 



So there you are the first day, alone, among hundreds of other people 
In your residence you’ve never met before, with no idea how you’re going 
to survive this next year. Scared shitless? is this any way for people to 
live? Can residence ever be anything like a real community? 



by Dave Ley 



To help answer these ques- 
tions, we brought together a 
group of eight people from the 
different McGill residences, to 
see how people do survive, and 
how each residence fares com- 
pared to the others. Zoô Odei 
(Solin Hall), Linda Cho (Royal 
Victoria College), Bob Kim 
(Douglas Hall), Oniel 
Battacharyya (Douglas Hall), 
Karrin Piegaze (Molson Hall), 
Lew Breden (Gardner Hall), Mika 
Bareket (Gardner Hall), and 
Carolle Constant (Molson Hall), 
got together to shoot the shit 
about life in rez. 

Well, do you think resi- 
dence Is a community? 

[A chorus of ‘I do' springs up 
from the group.] 

Lew: It’s a community be- 
cause we all live the same area, 
and have basically similar expe- 
riences —the stresses of school 
and stuff. 

Mika: We’re all first year too, 
so most of us are going through 
similar things. 

Zoô: The biggest thing that 
makes rez a community is living 
together with lots of different 
types of people and learning to 
accept who each other are. 

Is residence a succesful 
community? 

Bob: Oh ya, for me at least, 
but I know for some people the 
residence thing just hasn't 
clicked. 

Carolle (who is moving out in 
January) : Well, I think for a lot of 
people it works, but it’s hard 
when you throw a bunch of indi- 
viduals together, you can't 
guarantee that everyone is go- 
ing to be happy. 

Oniel: It’s a little hard, you 
really don’t have that much time 
to yourself. 

Bob: Privacy goes to hell. 

Lew: A community is just a 
bunch of people living together, 
it's up to those people to see if it 
is successful or not. 

What don’t you like about 
residence? 

Lew: The food is shit, it tastes 
bad, and it’s mass produced. 

Mika: Vegetarians have a 
choice of one meal, and it's al- 



ways disgusting. It’s very diffi- 
cult to be a vegetarian in 
residence. 

Bob: There’s no provision 
made for kosher meals, or any 
religious requirments either. 

Lew: We pay a fortune for 
shitty food . Not to mention I have 
to take a dump ten minutes after 
every meal. It makes people sick. 

What else besides the food 
don’t you like? 

Karrin: The hill [up to the 
rezzes], a rope tow would be 
nice... 

Carolle: The three upper resi- 
dences are not very well 
designed either, they're very 
impersonal, bricks of concrete. 

How could residence be made 
into a better community? 

Oniel: Make it cheaper, at 
Douglas we pay $575 for a dou- 
ble and $610 for a single, for 
room and food. I know there's a 
U of T residence where they pay 
$1 80 a month (no food), and that 
includes a refrigerator and a tel- 
ephone. 

Zoô: Residence shouldn't 
cost so much, especially for stu- 
dents who don't have that much 
money. 

Whataboutgenderpolltlcs, 
how does that come Into play 
In residence? 

Karrin: I think living in a co-ed 
residence is good, you really 
begin to learn how everybody 
really is. When you’re sharing 
bathroomswiththe opposite sex, 
living next to them day after day, 
you really begin to understand 
them. 

Zoô: I lived in RVC [the all- 
female residence] last year, 
though, and you still can get to 
know guys quite well. 

Karrin: I think it can get a little 
difficult at times in co-ed rez. I 
know when the power went out 
once, a couple of guys jokingly 
yelled "Rape, Rape!” But they’re 
just assholes, and I don't think 
most guys are like that. 

Carolle: I've been walked in 
on the shower twice — not nice. 

Mika: I have a problem with 
RVC. I wouldn’t like to live with 
just all females, I don’t thinkyou’ll 
learn as much about guys as 
you do in a co-ed residence. 



Linda: Are you implying that 
people at RVC don't know any- 
thing about guys? 

Mika: No, I'm just saying that 
you learn more about the oppo- 
site sex, for guys and girls, in a 
co-ed than a single sex resi- 
dence. 

Linda: I think you’re wrong. At 
RVC you have plenty of oppor- 
tunities to learn about guys. I 
think some people really feel 
more comfortable in an all-fe- 
male residence. The location is 
good too, right down by main 
campus, which for me is more 
important than the fact that it is 
all female. 

Mika: I also wouldn't like the 
24-hour security, it’s too impos- 
ing. 

Linda: I think the security is 
important considering we live 
right downtown. Especially after 
the shootings at Université du 
Montréal, it’s a good idea to have 
that security at an all female 
residence. 

How often do you get off 
campus? 

Zoô: Not much, I found, in the 
on-campus residences [Solin 
Hall is a ten-minute metro ride 
from campus]. It tends to be a 
self-contained little town. 

Karrin: I find that even though 
I do get out a lot, it’s usually just 
the downtown area. 

Oniel: Va, and how much do 
any of us speak to 
francophones? 

What wlerd things happen 
around residence, are there 
any sort of rites/rituals? 

Bob: Just look at the room. 

[We all stare at the papier- 
maché mountain in the centre of 
the room for a minute.] 

Karrin: The Peel Pub is a defi- 
nite cultural institution. 

Bob: People tend to grow 
quite attached to where they live, 
they tend to personize their 
doors, for instance, things like 
that. The spirit of the hall counts 
for a lot. 

Do you people read the 
Dally? 

All: We all read the Daily! 

[I didn't ask them what they 
thought of it.] 




$ EXTRA INCOME $ 

Display & delivery of exclusive line of 
kids products. No selling! Steady 
work, flexible hours, training. 
Bilingual prefened. Earn $200 to 
$500 per week. 

2363 Guenetlefllie St. Laurent, „ 
or call Mr. R0HNE 333-91 47 >§ 




METROPOLITAN NEWS 



Nmnpptfi, magihnas 4 n 
kcmalovirhawcrldral 
languagMolhewrld. 

Hawapaporsand 
magahna» It cm it 
Canadian and Ametcan 
cam arma wwyday hat certain ad» 
lor jot*, busnaas. tai estate, apt»., 
car», etc. Ako rwaspapau Irom 
Germany. Italy, Remaria. Yugodavia, 

Russia Enÿand, Hong Kong, etc 
Just ariied Fadion magatnes to EST. 1918 
lall<rintM9l.althalmestprioes He’s shewing so loud 
you can see nrs tonsls | 



1109 CYPRESS Tel.: 866-9227 

(I block south ol SL Catherine, between PerH 4 Stanley) 
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Dr. Donald Gordon Collins 

B.Sc., D.D.L. 

Dental Surgeon 
Chirugien Dentiste 



by appointment 
sur rendez-vous 

>88 - 853 



Place du Parc 
300 Leo Pariseau 
Suite 920 

(Corner Park & Pine) 



Monday 

12:00 to 7:00 pm 

Tuesday to Thursday 
8:00 am to 7:00 pm 
Open Saturdays 




PRE-CHRISTMAS SPECIALS 

SAVE NOW ON 
ALL OUR 
MERCHANDISE 



(we absorb both taxes, 
tobacco excluded.) 




even on our weekly specials! 



perfumes 
& cologne 

M 4 % 

condoms 

* 



A 

% 9 



hair 

dryers 



w % 



contact 

lenses 

4 % 



flftppy rtoLwaysi 



BISHARA STORES 

• OBONSOINS • 

2020 University St. 

3575 Park Ave. (La Cité) 

1500 McGill College (Place Mtl. Trust) 
1455 Peel St. (Les Cours Mont-Royal) 
offer valid until Dec. 15/91 with McGill I.D. 






Specials For McGill 
Students ALL YEAR! 



AU 2ième COIFFURE ESTHETIQUE 

NEW ESTHETIQUE SERVICES 



Shampoo, 
Out Be Style 

Men; $10 
Women; $15 



Perm or 
Modelling 

Women or 
Men from $20 



WÊ leg waxing, pedicure, 



'0% off for students. 






8 d? d « Ê8. 6 8 



suite 220 (corner Sherbrooke) 





3700, bout. Saint-Laurent, Montréal, H2X 2V4 
Tel.: (514) 499-2012 «Téléc.: (514) 499-1535. 
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jump into the mail stream 



Continued from page 19 



Rather than interacting as individual social be- 
ings, mail artists meet as image and personality, 
distilled into an anti-aes- 
thetic artifact, shimmering, 
then bursting apart. Mail 
art is a disembodied form 
of group sex. 

And network artists 
have indeed experienced 
all the embraces, rejec- 
tions and mind-tucks that 
postally-mediated orgies 
would imply. 

Miz Mimi (the Iowa- 
based “mail ah missionary 
of Central America") makes strong claims in the 
pages of Art Papers for the relevance of mail art 
affairs, and mentions one woman who'd received 
800 pieces of correspondence a year from her 
amorous post-partner. 

The mail art network also has its customs and 
taboos, though perhaps fewer than the more inti- 
mately-bound community imposes. “Good 
networkers will answer every piece of mail they 
get,” Dunn explained. 

“And there are definite rules to a mail art show: 
everybody gets documentation for free, no juries 
and no fees. If a person puts out a call requesting 
a fee, people will not participate." (The violation of 
these rules, as at the 1984 Franklin Furnace 
exhibition in New York, can produce an interna- 
tional furor.) 

Some people think the amateurism, or as Dunn 
called it, “the perverse isolation" of mail art, is a 
sacred trust. But Kingsley and Dunn agreed there 
needed only to be limits, not regulations. 

“As far as I’m concerned, once it gets into the 
public domain, anything can happen to it, just like 
it should be with any other piece of art," Kingsley 
said. 

‘The important thing to me is it fosters the 
knowledge that you have the power to make your 
voice heard. Eventu- 
ally people l?av :3 the 
network, many of 
them, and move into 
the mainstream, and 
Ithinkthat'sa healthy 
thing,” Dunn added. 

But Dunn does 
hope the values of 
avoiding money- 
skewed attitudes to 
art and ideas will be 
preserved in the shift 
from underground to 
surface-level artistic 
endeavour. 

“People are 
trained to be passive 
in this culture, and 
networking is a non- 
passive activity," 

Dunn said. “If people 
could begin to pro- 
duce theirown culture 
rather than just con- 
suming industrial 
cultures, that would 
on its own produce a 
quantum leap.” But 
Dunn is pessimistic 
that mail art as an iso- 
lated network could 
ever produce wider 
social change. 

Mark Bloch, an- 
other Art Papers 
contributor, has chal- 
lenged the network to 
rise to that task. “We 
need to ask the diffi- 



cult questions that don’t get asked in corporate 
hierarchies. That, in my opinion, is our social 
responsibility." 

Bloch feared absorption and co-option by the 
wider art mainstream, but held out the possibility 
that the network is now of a size that it could never 
be wholly “swallowed". 

Bloch advocated ideas over aesthetics as mail 
art’s distinguishing currency, alongside Kingsley's 
insistence that the everyday innovations of mail 
exchange must be preserved. 

Wait a minute, 

Mr. Postman 

Many of the controversies in the network might 
come to a head in 1 992, when the ‘Decentralised 
Networker Congresses' take place around the 
globe. 

The idea of these meetings, according to 
Kingsley, is that 
networkers will meet in 
groups of four or five, do 
portraits of one another to 
mail out for alteration and 
desecration, and discuss 
the quasi-issues that rock 
the networkercommunity. 

Dunn and a fellow 
Iowan are working on 
agendas and brochures 
to accompany the un- 
event. They imagine 
questions like, “What is a 
networker?, How will new technologies like com- 
puters and faxes change our roles?, and, How can 
these issues be broadened to larger populations?" 

These congresses are a logical follow-up to 
‘touring’, the practice of meeting far-flung 
networkers face to face, which some mail artists 
have done cross-continentally in the past couple 
of years. 

At the same time, networkers like ‘Miz Mimi’ still 
worry that the mail is too white. "Women are 
outnumbered, and I don’t know many mail artists 
of colour," she points out in 
Art Papers. Leisure time, 
postage expenses and 
other barriers are formida- 
ble even for this most 
democratic of art forms. 

And other political trou- 
bles persist. Uruguyan mail 
artists have been impris- 
oned for their 
troublemaking ways. Mail- 
order censorship is 
common, and many mail 
artists themselves shrink 
from tough language and 
iconoclastic exchanges. 

But like Miz Mimi, mail 
artists continue because 
this medium has changed 
their lives as human be- 
ings. 

As Thomas Albright said 
in his early-70s probe into 
correspondence art in Roll- 
ing Stone, mail art can 
“transform information into 
energy, and energy into a 
fluid matrix or web that 
cements together isolate 
spaces occupied by private 
individuals throughout the 
planet." 

In North America, the 
world is disappearing, and 
mail art is one of the few 
ways available to bring our 
own fragments back. 

Licked any good stamps 
lately? 




MAIL ART LISTINGS 



Generally, joining a community is acomplextask. You 
have to move in, establish yourself, demonstrate com- 
mitment and make your own niche within interconnect- 
ing relationships. Feeling at home can take a long time. 

But joining the mail art 'network', a low-tech virtual 
community, is astonishingly simple. If you send a 
homemade postcard, rubberstampwork, co ncretepoem, 
lovingly-framed lock of pubic hair or anything else that 
comes to mind to a few of the people below, they are 
honour-bound to send something creative back. That’s 
what being a networker is all about. 

The following sampling of addresses should help you 
take a first plunge into the stream. Don’t forget to ask 
your contacts if they know other people for you to 
mailmeld with. 



Bob Grumman 
1708 Hayworth Rd. 

Port Charlotte, FL 33952 
Mark Kingsley 
019 Spring Garden St. 
Greensboro, NC 27403 
Lloyd Dunn 
c/o Retrofuturism 
91 1 N. Dodge St., 

Iowa City, IA 52240 
Crackerjack Kid 
Renihan Meadow # 85 
Lebanon, NH 03766 
Dadata 
(magazine) 

P.O. Box 33 
Stillwater, PA 17878 
Ryosuke Cohen 
3-76-1-A-613 
Yagumokitacho 
Moriguchi City 
Osaka 570 JAPAN 
Gez Perneczky 
Gr. Witshcg 3-5 
5000 Koln-1 GERMANY 



Peter Trepanler 

2208 Mardi 
Montréal, PQ H4A2Z1 
Miz Mlml Holmes 
Art Dept., Cornell College 
Mt. Vernon, IA 52314 
Ms. Precise Idea 
133 St-Joseph, #4 
Montréal PQ H2T 2P9 
FaGaGaGa 
P.O. Box 1382 
Youngstown, OH 44501 
Umbrella 
P.O. Box 3692, 

Glendale, CA 91221 
Carlos Montes de Oca 
San Diego 1476 
calle très #1489 
Santiago CHILE 
Jas W. Felte 
2707 Rosebery Ave. 

West Van., BC V7V3A3 
- Carl Wilson 
■thanks to Factsheet Five, 
Art Papers, Sound Choice 



EXERCISE 

ARTISTIC 

RITES 
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Filling the void on James Bay 



Electric Rivers: The Story 
of the James Bay Project 
Sean McCutcheon 
Black Rose, 1991 
$18.95, paper 

The James Bay hydroelectic 
project has generated not only 
enough power for over a decade, 

; butprobablyenoughscholarlystud- 
ies and newspaper articles to dam a 
river as well. 

But for a _ 

i subject of such 
magnitude 
Î and contro- 
versy, it has 
generated few 
books for the general reader. 

Thoseboolüpublished havegen- 
erally been polemical — either 
passionately in favour of the project, 
like Robert Bourassa’s Power from 
the North (1985), or fervently 



against, like Boyce Richardson’s 
Strangers Devour the Land (1975). 

Sean McCutcheon’ s Electric Riv- 
ers: TheStory of the James Bay Project 
fills the void between these with a 
more objective and more up-to- 



economic aspects, but also the of- 
ten-ignored political and cultural 
aspects. 

McCutcheon sees the James Bay 
project as the focus of a struggle 
between two peoples who are each 
searching for greater autonomy. He 
chronicles the rise of Québec na- 
tionalism and the important role 
played by Hydro-Québec in inspir- 
ing collective pride. He also 
describes how the first phase of the 
project created a strong sense of 



government, and business interests 
on one side, to First Nations peo- 
ples and environmentalist on the 
other. 

Concerning the crucial question 
of the project’s environmental im- 
pacts, McCutcheon makes some 
balancedjudgements. Forinstance, 
he writes, “The essential features of 
the project were fixed without 
thought for its effects on nature and 
people.” 

But when it comes to the effect 









“THE ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF THE PROJECT WERE FIXED 1 
WITHOUT THOUGHT FOR ITS EFFECTS ON NATURE AND PEOi 

- - •• • - -• ••••'. ■: :'.v.v. . x . . : ; . .. ..... . . .. ✓ .. . / * . . / 



Cree view that the projects are “a 
nullifying intrusion [and] an as- 
sault on their culture”. 

Although he offers few of his 
own opinions, McCutcheon clearly 
gives weight to the project’s oppo- 
nents. He features their arguments 
on cumulative negative impacts, 
costs, and the alternative of energy 
efficiency. He also reveals some of 
hiscoloursbylabellingtheproject’s 
proponents as the “bulldozer coali - 
tion”. 

With its 
calm rea- 



date work. In less than 200 pages, 
the author provides readers with a 
complete history of the project. 

It encompasses not only the en- 
vironmental, technological and 



Cree nationhood. 

Through personal interviews 
with many of the major players, the 
author presents theviewpointofall 
the parties involved — from Hy- 
dro-Québec, the provincial 



of the project’s first phase on the 
environment, McCutcheon opines 
that they were not catastrophic — a 
conclusion certain not to please the 
Cree and their supporters. 

He also clearly recognises the 



soning, 
Electric 
Rivers is 
not likely to make you indignant 
enough to act. But it is certain to 
make you reflect that further 
projects are not the answer. 

— Wayne Hiltz 



THE CHURCH OF 
ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST 



(Anglican) 

137 Pres. Kennedy Ave. 
23Place-des-Arts 

MOZART MEMORIAL 
WEEKEND 

Saturday, Dec. 7, 1991 at 12:00 Noon: 
Votive Mass of Our Lady 
Missa Brevis in G, K. 49 
Ave Venim Corpus 
Choir, Soloists and String Ensemble 
Patrick Wedd, Director 

Sunday, Dec. 8, 1991: 

10:30 AM: Plainsong Mass of Advent 
5:00 PM: Recital of Mozart Organ Works 
(Patrick Wedd) 

Freewill Offering 



ALL ARE WELCOME 




PRIX DE LA RECHERCHE SCIENTIFIQUE 

DE L ACFAS 1 992 



Prix Desjardins d’excellence étudiants-chercheurs 
FONDATION DESJARDINS 

Financés par la Fondation Desjardins, ces trois prix ont pour but de souligner l'excellence du dossier universitaire de 
premier cycle et d'encourager les jeunes à poursuivre une carrière de recherche. Chaque prix consiste en une somme 
de 2500$. 

Ces prix sont attribués à des personnes diplômées de premier cycle, de citoyenneté canadienne, admises dans toute 
institution universitaire reconnue à travers le monde pour y poursuivre des études de deuxième cycle à partir de 
septembre 1991 (entamer la première année de maîtrise entre septembre 1991 et mai 1992). Le mémoire devra être 
rédigé en français. Aucune discipline universitaire n'est exclue du champ d'attribution des prix. 

Renseignements et formulaire Acfas: 2730, chemin de la Côte-Sainte-Catherine 

de mise en candidature: [rïLrm Montréal (Québec) H3T 1B7 

Tel. : (514) 342-1411 
Téléc: (514) 342-9552 
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^ The Praetorian Guard 

Uj by John Stockwell 

W South End Press, 1991 

$13.20, paper 

With The Praetorian Guard, John Stockwell has joined the growing 
number of one-time CIA agents who have quit the agency and written 
books exposing the underside of U.S. policies abroad. 

The difference is that Stockwell was thehighest-rankedofthebunch. 
In the 1970s, he was in charge of the CIA secret war against Angola’s 
Marxist government, working closely with South Africa’s army. 

But hequit the CIA, disgusted by thedeceit and lies harboured within 
the agency, and from his experiences has written a powerful and 
commanding book, written concisely and in clear language. 

“Secrecy," Stockwell writes, “is power.” 

“Secrecy is license. Secrecy covers up mistakes. Secrecy covers up 
corruption.” 

He risks his life as he launches into daring questions regarding the 
CIA’s role in world affairs. He questions in particular what former CIA 
director George Bush intends by the term ‘New World Order’. Stockwell 
has said in an interview with Z magazine that the CIA has been directly 
responsible for the deaths of six million people since it was created after 
World War Two. 

Bush is definitely subtler than Reagan was, but he upholds virtually 
the same policies. For instance, Bush has hidden his reason for placing 
the U.S. military in Latin America behind the guise of a War on Drugs. 

As CIA director and vice-president over the last 1 5 years, Bush is also 
tainted by the savings and loans crisis, which has seen the failures of 
hundreds of small-time American banks. The fiasco, which caused the 
government to nationalize virtually the entire S&L industry, will cost 
Americans over $500 billion. 

Evidence has surfaced that CIA front organizations were active in 
ripping off many of the S&Ls, causing them to go out of business and 
forcing the government to bail them out at great expense. 

Stockwell discusses at length CLA involvement in ‘destabilizing’ 
unfriendly governments. His first taste of this was in Angola, but he also 
met up with it in Nicaragua, Indonesia, Chile and Vietnam. 

He also explores how American media culture conditions American 
children to believe that light-skinned, good guys must prevail over dark, 
evil bad guys. He points to his own upbringing, a fairly conservative one 
in Louisiana, where he was led to believe the American Way was always 
the right way. This widespread belief creates an uncritical atmosphere 
where actions of the U.S. government go without opposition, or even 
scrutiny. 

He gives an interesting discussion about the different ways in which 
American culture conditions its people. Stockwell attacks the media, 
taking note that the media are multinational corporations. NBC, for 
example, is owned by General Electric, one of the world’s largest 
‘defense’ contractors and a top nuclear weapons contractor. Stockwell 
asks whether NBC is likely to run articles critical of, say, the nuclear 
industry, given who owns it. 

Of particular interest in the book is a short section on how the CIA 
pays professors to manipulate students. The War on Drugs is looked at 
in considerable detail and, finally, Stockwell looks at the role of the U.S 
in the Gulf war, concluding that the U.S. military action was unjustified. 

If Stockwell’s book needs criticism, it is because he spends too much 
time passing tedious judgment at times, while in the end he avoids a neat 
conclusion. However, it is a rare and insightful book, allowing those 
who have always been suspicious of Bush to feel justified. 

— Lina Saigol 



Women, art 
and violence 




"Masterpiece" by Sue Goldstein. This piece is not in the show. She is exhibiting 
three other pieces 



by Rebecca Conolly 

Women’s experience of violence is the subject of 
an art exhibition continuing this week at Concordia. 

Comprised of visual art, poetry and dance, the 
show" Violence Against Women As Lived By Women” 
revolves around specific events such as the Montréal 
Massacre, and more general themes such as lesbian- 
ism, rape and body image. 

Cathy Sisler, artist, key organiser, and member of 
the review committee said that one central aim is to 
reach a broad audience. 

“We want to show as many different kinds of 
people, in as many different places as possible," she 
explained. Most of the works are being exibited in 
public places like campus bars and Café X. 

Sisler also said that the choice of dates for the show 
was very significant. The show began on November 
25, the International Day to End Violence Against 
Women, and runs till December 6, the second anni- 
versary of the Montréal Massacre. 

The exhibition is co-sponsored by the Concordia 
Women’s Centre and the Permanent Review Com- 
mittee for the Status of Women in the Fine Arts 
Faculty. 

Contributors for the exhibition come from vari- 
ous cities and backgrounds. One thing that they all 
have in common is personal experience with violence 
against women. Sisler addresses this issue in the writ- 
ten description of her art. 

“When a man machine-guns down a room of 
women we are shocked by the ravage of his hate and 
we cry it out of our throats ceremoniously. Mean- 
while the man next door chews his wife up like cereal 
while we read the morning newspaper and Bush and 
Mulroney smile and shake hands.” 

At the exhibition’s opening, a series of perform- 
ance pieces were presented including poetry, drama 
and video art. Sue Goldstein, an artist and rape survi- 



vor, hosted the evening’s events and also read several 
poems based on her own experiences. 

Goldstein also introduced such women as Hun- 
garian poet Maria Jankovics and Janice Anne Farray, 
who read works in memory of the December 6 mas- 
sacre. 

Performance artist “Cranky Bunny” gave a capti- 
vating presentation of three separate pieces revolving 
around the issue of society’s conception of women. 
The chorus to her first piece summarises the idea. 

“A woman is a bunny, she’s a cuddly thing. She’s a 
mother, she’s a whore, she’s an other,” she repeatedly 
sang. 

The evening concluded with the viewing of video 
artist Michelle Desaulniers’swork,“L’Etrangété”.The 
piece is based on incest and uses grotesque images of 
gender-fucked characters to convey the pain and 
horror of an incestuous experience. 

Exhibited around the room were several works of 
art from various artists includinga visual-audio piece 
by musician Suzanne Nuttall of Bare Bones. 

Selections from these works will also be presented 
at the closing, to be held December 5 at The Dive. The 
exhibition program describes the eveningas a “wom- 
en’s celebration and performance”, and there will be 
an open microphone (women only). 

This enlightening exhibition offers both men and 
women a chance to see and experience manifestations 
of anger and optimism by women against violence. 

The sentiments embodying the need for the exhi- 
bition are expressed in Alicia Dion’s commentary on 
her artwork. 

“There is a force on the rise, the energy emanates 
from ‘US’...The women you have abused in every 
sense of the word. We are the ones who have survived 
your wrath. Now we live to tell of it.” 

The exhibition continues at various locations at both 
Concordia campuses. Call 848-7431 for more informa- 
tion. 
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III ™ ■ oliday gifts are hard to come by in times of impending 

m _ HI economic collapse. Manufacturers don’t churn out wor- 

>M H I thy knick-knacks, shopping trips eat into overtime pay, 

!lf ¥ Ml a °d gift budgets heave under the weight of bill collectors’ 
boots. 

In such a crisis, the alternative press comes down the chimney real smooth. 
Publishing houses may fold and magazine shops turn to vending sawed-off 
automatic weapons, but the marginals will hold up as long as there’s ink for 
photocopiers and some semblance of a postal system. 

Thus, the Daily is happy to provide a batch of zine reviews for your seasonal 
pleasure. In combination with your own clipped, laminated collection of Alter- 
native Press Reviews (since 1911), this list should help you stuff every stocking on 
your hearth. . i . - =i 




Give, give, give. 

World War Three Illustrated 

This New York-based zine is an impressive assem- 
blage of artwork designed to blast a hole through the 
nearest Robert Bateman or Norman Rockwell print. 

World War Three 
was founded by 
pissed-off punk 
imagemakersonthe 
infamous Lower 
East Side of NYC in 
1980, The project 
has survived 14 is- 
sues since then, on 
spleen, talent and lit- 
tle else. 

WW3 would 
make New Age 
“drawing on the 
right side of the 
brain" gurus auto-lobotomise on sight. Its art, text and 
attitude are black and white raw meat, hanging from 
newsprint hooks. 

This summer’s New World Empire cover, for exam- 
ple, featuresa grinning skeleton in Roman dress leaning 
casually on the globe, and the material inside is heavy 
on Bush, bombs and bombast. 

The zine’s star is Seth Tobocman, whose You Don't 
Have to Fuck People Over to Survive series is virtually the 
’90s Stations of the Cross, a staple for sale through 
punkzines across the continent. 

But Tobocman’s bleak ‘woodcut’ style benefits in 

WW3 from 

comparison 

with other art- 

ists work in the a ptad Joci 

techniques like 
comic narra- ^ ^ 
tive, cartoons 
or surreal as- ■ — 
semblages. 

Recent is- 

sues have been thematic — the last one on the Gulf 
War, preceded by Riots, Bio-Hazards (ecology) and 
Tools. An anthology is also available. 

It’s a little strident and monomaniacal at times. But 
with enough dissonant images to help readers chew and 
swallow, World War Three is guaranteed to spice up 
any plarfer of eyeballs. 

WW3 Illustrated is available for $4 U.S. postpaid (at 
about 130 pages) from P.O. Box 20271, Tompkins 
Square Station, New York, NY 10009. Submissions and 
subscription inquiries to same address. 

Return to Bug City 

Please do yourself a favour: don’t send this zine to 
anyone unless you know them very, very well. 

Return to Bug City is possibly the most bitter piece of 
work I have ever seen. Seemingly produced by survi- 
vors of sexual and other forms of abuse as children, and 
sufferers of multiple personality disorder, alcoholism 
and other forms of warpedness as a result, Bug City is 
obsessed with ‘perpetrators’, schizophrenia and sui- 
cide. 






Or...waitaminute. — — 

Return to Bug City ,v ti 

is possibly the funni- / s'fi. 

est piece of work I’ve / ^ v 

ever seen. Seemingly / 
produced by libertar- / yT ) 

ian punks whose / /j 1 fill ' fijjJ 
artistic styles have / Af/W.JiX 
been influenced by / y A A j J j'j'ffiil 
everyone from Krazy ® 

JfartoMattGroening, j_ 

Bug City is full of ab- 1 ~ ’ 

solutely astounding dialogues, satires, top- 10 lists and 
song lyrics. 

Strangely enough, both these assessments are true. 

If you can smile at ads for a toy “real life enough for 
today’s hip and victimized Child Within” called 
“Trauma Teddy”, who “comes with his own cute little 
knife and draws REAL BLOOD when he cuts himself’, 
or a mock-magazine cover proclaiming “Empower- 
ment: the Big Lie” — you might enjoy Bug City. 

The honesty in this hand-drawn pamphlet isenough 
to knock off the smug at 20 paces. But Bug City also 
might help a lot of people get past çelf-pity and nihil- 
ism, past the 20-step shuffle, and live instead of just 
’surviving’. 

Bug City is available on a sliding scale of two to five 
U.S. dollars from Bug City Comics, P.O. Box 775 
Northampton MA 01061-0775. Thanks to the McGill 
student who brought it to our attention. 

Lingua Franca 

This magazine — somewhere between a journal, a 

zine and a Harper’s-type general 

interest periodical — deserves a 
quick mention. It’s for the aca- 
demically-inclined on your gift 

Mv Ærr-; — Recent cover stories having 

* nc l u< led “Fashion and 
__ J Academia”, “AIDS And Theory” 

-Tv- jjif i || |''r m~ and “The Deconstruction De- 
| bate”, you can surmise for 
(_ yourself what the publication is 
all about. However, Lingua 
Franca maintains a commend- 
able sense of humour and never forgets that life does go 
on beyond the walls of academe. 

— - This light touch, 

J / along with their de- 

votion to the 
T progressive edge of 

theory and their 
'rT mwzü newfound relevance 

to the Politically Cor- 
rect debate, makes 
** Lingua Franca worth 

of My -FkRso»JAt>Tin following even if you 

W » iriu. Puke whenever you 

! — see a cap and gown. 

Of special interest to career academics is the review’s 
ongoing coverage of hiring and firing in North Ameri- 
can institutions, with special attention to affirmative 
action. 

Lingua Franca is procurable through 175 Fifth Ave., 
Suite 2245, New York, NY 10010. Subs are about $23 a 
year for six issues. You can occasionally find it at 
magazine shops around Montréal as well. 

— Carl Wilson 
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Would You Be Happier Studying in the U.S.A.? 
Partners In Education™ Can Help! 

«Do you really need to transfer? «Individualized guidance 

«How do you find the right college? I «Independent coaching service 
«Are you eligible for financial aid? «Specialists in College Transfers 
«What should your essay stress? «Just 90 miles south of Montreal 
«What arc your chances? US /% «In Burlington, VT, U.S.A. 

V\ W Call today for information or to arrange a free, no-obligation /jS 
consultation the next time you're down here shopping. /JwT 
VS® 1-802-860-1500 




SALON DE COIFFURE JOVEN 

WOMEN (near McGill) 

WAfH $15 SUPER £0 

BLOWDRY I ^ SPECIAL Hjfi 
Welcome Students, Profs & Personnel. mEUV 



SUPER 

SPECIAL 



men WASH, CUT, 
BLOWDRY 



*10 



5 HAIRSTYLISTS 
TO SERVE YOU. 



425 De Maisonneuve West, 844-7748 Valid until 31 Aug. '92 
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& MEYERS STUDIOS 
FOR PORTRAITS OF DISTINCTION 



50% OFF 



REGULAR PRICE FOR McGILL STUDENTS* 

4 PACKAGE DEALS AVAILABLE 

• You get one (3‘x4‘) B&W glossy free with your order 

• Six different expressions taken 

• No appointment necessary 

'Price List available at the studio 

WE SPECIALIZE IN CLASS COMPOSITES 
WE ALSO DO PASSPORT & APPLICATION PHOTOS 

OFFER EXPIRES DEC. 14/91 



CENTRE DE MICRO-INFORMATIQUE 

: INC 

0 



MICIKN 



4847 AVENUE OU PIAJIC. MONTREAL. QUEBEC. M2V 



For 

your 

service 

since 

1983 
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COMPLETE SYSTEM. 



1 Meg RAM 
Meg Floppy 

45 Meg Hart Dbk (SEAGATE SÎ1S7A) 
SVGA Card (ATI INTEGRA 512K) 

SVGA Monlto» (SAMSUNG CVB45A7) 

JfL . L J. 9 . !.. 



n==n 



yi . . -Ti : 



AT 286 / 1 6Mhz 

AT 386 SX / 1 6Mhz 

AT 386 SX / 20Mhz 

AT 386 / 25Mhz 

AT 386 / 33Mhz, 64 K Cache 

AT 486 SX / 20 Mhz 

AT 486 / 33. 4 Meg RAM. 64 K Cache 



1 135.00 

1238.00 

1279.00 

1405.00 

1606.00 

2003.00 

2440.00 



j UTILITY jj 


AFTER DARK 


55 


C.P. ANTIVIRUS 


99 


DR. DOS 6.0 (F/A) 


87 


PC TOOLS 7.1 


150 


DESQVIEW 386 V2.3 


158 


MS WINDOWS 3.0 


110 


LAPUNK III 


120 


NORTON UTIUT1ES 5.0 


128 


|| HARD DISK/MODEM | 


SEAGATE 45 Meg, 28 ms 


205 


SEAGATE 89 Meg, 19 ms 


335 


MAXTOR 81 Meg, 17 ms 


368 


MAXTOR 213Meg, 15 


695 


CARDINAL mod/fax 


130 


EVEREX mod/fax 


350 


INTEL SATISFAXION mod/fax 


475 



J! PRINTER/MONITOR | 


Panasonic KXP1180 


216 


Fujitsu DL1100 


345 


Citizen GSX140 


370 


Okilaser 400 


770 


Tl PS17 (poscrlpt) 


1559 


EVEREX EVERVISION multlsyrx: 


450 


ACER AR33LR 


495 


GOLDSTAR, SAMSUNG,.,. 


Call 


i| DIVERS ;j| 


Math cop, INTEL 287 


105 


Math cop. INTEL 387SX20 


165 


Math cop. INTEL 387DX33 


249 


Sound Blaster Pro 


229 


ATI VGA wonder 1M 


289 


MS Mouse & paintbrush 


99 


Disk drive 1.2 or 1.44 Meg 


79 


1 Meg RAM(SIMM) 


75 



ON BOOKS 
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OUCH! 

The tax bite hurts. You need all the 
help you can get to protect your 
hard-earned income. 

1 can help. Call me today 

Don Munro 935-3520 




Le Groupe 
Investors 



som: LxrtmscE a vom proht 
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DEC. 10 
DEC. 12 
DEC. 



The McGill 
Bookstore is 
sponsoring a 
used textbook 
buy-back: 



& 11 - 9 AM-6 PM 
& 13 - 9 AM-7 PM 
14 - 9 A M - 5 PM 



NEW BOOKSTORE, 3420 McTAVISH 

'Top prices paid for books we need for next term, other 
titles will be bought at dealer catalogue prices. Our 
dealer will buy the widest range of books, hard or 
softcover, whether used on this campus or not. 



McGill 



BOOKSTORE 



3420 McTavish • 398-7444 






CAVERNE GRECQUE 







■ 

C" Ira s > 
f Caver ne 




TUESDAY 
IS LADIES' 
NIGHT 

After 5 PM 
Indies eat for 
Hi price from the 
a la carte menu, 
Main Course Category 


w Grecque w 


RESERVE 
NOW FOR 
YOUR 

CHRISTMAS 

PARTY 


Filet Mignon 
with Jumbo Shrimp 


8. 95 


Sirloin Steak 
with Jumbo Shrimp 


8. 95 


Chicken Filet 
with Jumbo Shrimp 


8. 95 




served with choice of salad or 
soup, homemade potatoes, rice 
& mushrooms 

SPECIALS CANNOT BE COMBINED 
WITH ANY OTHER PROMOTIONS OR 
COUPONS 

105 PRINCE ARTHUR, MONTREAL • 844-5114 
950 ST-JOHN BOULEVARD, POINTE CLAIRE • 694-2022 
8200 TASCHEREAU BLVD., BROSSARD • 923-4444 




Letters continued from page 8 

Black History essential 

To the Daily: 

1 am one of the silent members of 
BSN. I cannot be silent any longer. I 
have always regretted never taking any 
Black History courses. Sure 1 have taken 
some courses in CEGEP on Black- West 
Indian literature, but it can only take 
you so far. I want a course that will fill 
my desire for Black knowledge. 

I feel I am at a point in my life 
where I am starting to realize who I 
really am and what I am really all about. 
1 am grateful to the BSN and other 
associations (BCCQ.CDNBCA, and the 
St. Vincent and the Grenadines Assc.) 
which have given me knowledge about 
me and my people. By choosing not to 
have a Black History course at McGill it 
has not only limited me in my quest for 
knowledge but also for those who 
desperately need it; whose way of 
thinking about people of colour must 
be canged. 

Racial tension in Montréal is on 
the rise. One of the ways in which we as 
a society can put an end to this racial 
tension is through educating the future 
generation. 

A Black History course at McGill 
should not seem as something trivial, 
but as a necessity. 

Cordelia McNeal 
Nursing U2 

Not MAD rejects 

To the Daily: 

In response to Mr. Mallard’s letter 
of November 25: 

Howfortunatewearetohavcsuch 
a benevolent sage, looking down upon 
us from high atop a perch of 
omniscience. Now 
pardon me while I 
attempt some of your 
flights of fancy. 

Firstly, as a 
graduate student you 
are unqualified to be a 
representativccriticof 
the ASUS. 

Further more, abudget 
of S9000 hardly 
signifies death bells for 
The Pillar. Faced with 
alargcdeficitincurred 
by the previous 
executive and a 
mandate to exercise 
greater fiscal 
responsibility, a 
budget was 

formulated with the 
intent of best serving 
all Arts and Science students. Spending 
close to 20 per cent of the total budget 
on a small segment of the ASUS’s 
membership would not be responsible. 
Also, as both parties have resolved their 
differences, any further response on my 
part is unwarranted. 

As for “expensive little beer- 
bashes” and embezzlement, this is 
precisely thebehaviour we campaigned 
to eradicate. Thus far administrative 
costs of the entire ASUS council have 
totalled $76 since May, paying for 
phones, photocopies, letterhead andthe 
like — hardly a haven for opulent 
councillorperks. As forSpccial Projects, 
they have included the Black Students’ 
Assoc., CKUT, the Women’s Union 
benefit for Chez Doris, to name a few. 
Perhaps omniscience isn’t your strong 
point, after all. 

On a different topic, the Red 
Haring is not actually “restricted to 
MAD Magazine rejects’’. Our policy is 
to only print rejects from Fish and 
Stream and Jaded Malcontent Weekly — 
perhaps we’ll be seeing some of your 
submissions shortly. 

Ian C. Pilarczyk 
Editor, the Red Herring 
Arts Rep to Council 

Corrected Statements 

To the Daily: 

Regarding your article on the 
misconduct of FEUQ president Nicolas 



Plourde, there are two statements made 
by Plourde that require correction: 

1 . Plourde claims that if the woman 
arrested in his hotel room was a 
prostitutehc (Plourde) would have also 
been arrested. This is incorrect. The 
criminal code stipulates that it is a crime 
to publicly solicit (i.c. sell sex in public) 
or to live off the avails of a prostitute 
(i.c. pimp). Contrary to popular belief, 
it is not a crime to buy sex for money 
(although there is a school of thought 
which argues that ‘johns’ ought to be 
arrested too). For these reasons escort 
services are legal. 

2. Plourde argues that “I was only 
a witness to (the incident). I was not 
involved." The question here is: since 
when is accessory toacrimenota crime? 

Inthemidstofallthenamc-calling 
and counter-accusations people are 
forgetting the real issue here: Why was 
the supposed representative of Québec 
students out picking up women in Hull 
bars and making an ass ofhimsclf when 
he should have been meeting other 
students, lobbying and making a good 
name for Québec? 

R. Kingston 
U4 Economics 

Not exciting enough? 

To the Daily: 

Response to Alex Roslin’s spread 
entitled "Students in development: 
making the world a better place” 
(cynicism). 

I usually like reading the Daily, I 
find it a challenging alternative: 
ultimately the challenge has turned 
against me. The Co-operation Now- 
MIDSA (McGill International 
Development Students’ Association) 1 



have been involved with over the last 
year bears little resemblance to any 
claims the article presents. The Daily 
cannot provide me with enough room 
to exemplify how the articles’ biased 
version blatantly falsifies C-Now- 
MI DSA’s every attempt at development 
work on campus. 

Had the author selected a larger 
group ofMIDSA members (more than 
one) he may have found out what 
MIDSA is really about; but then again 
his story would not have been so racy. 
This article completely undermines the 
activities of myself and others, and pits 
student groups against each other. What 
is the role of the Daily, to create 
antagonism between agents in a story 
who are manipulated to “prove” anti- 
institutional arguments? 

The MIDSA members I know arc 
progressive people. I personally have a 
distaste for the paternalistic attitudes 
that often underlie CIDA projects. The 
best definition of “development” that 
reflects how I conceive the concept is a 
“releasing of creativity” (a definition 
proposed by a professor in one of my 
seminars this year). 

I am continually confronted with 
circumstances where individuals, 
groups and societies are constrained by 
barriers imposed on them by others 
that fetter individual, group or societal 
“development”. Releasing creativity is 
the emancipation of individuals from 



LETTERS 



oppression and thus allowing people 
autonomy and self-determination (in 
our current world this is an ideal to 
work towards). 

I feel that MIDSA is a safe place for 
me and my concept of development. 
How come this did not come across in 
the article? Not exciting enough? 

Fern Doctoroff 
U2 Arts 

Article is misleading 

To the Daily: 

I regret to inform you that the lead 
article in The McGill Daily on Monday, 
November 18, 1991 entitled “McGill 
History department refuses Black 
studies” is based on several false 
assertions, and is most misleading. 

First, the History department has 
made nodecision on the BlackStudcnts 
Network’s “Initial Proposal” for an 
interdisciplinary Black Studies 
programmeat McGill. Second, contrary 
to your assertion, we did nofstudy“The 
proposal at an earlier departmental 
meeting”. In fact the proposal went to 
our Curriculum committee, which 
advises the department, and where it 
was discussed, along with other 
programme proposals, on Novembcr7. 
There it was referred backto the authors 
of the proposal for clarification, a 
normal procedure for new proposals. 1 
can assure you that when the proposal 
is clarified, our Curriculum committee 
will assess the proposal upon its merits. 
It is also false to assert that the 
department “would not hire new 
professors next year due to budgetary 
constraints". The department, much 
less the department’s Curriculum 
committee, docs not determine budget 
allocations. Should we need 
additional staff, we must appeal 
to the Dean, usually through 
the Faculty Planning 
Committee. 

1 would appreciate it if you 
would kindly take the 
opportunity of correcting these 
false assertions and misleading 
statements at your earliest 
convenience. 

Carman Miller 
Chair, Department of History 

Ed. Note: The Daily did not 
intend to suggest that the History 
department had definitively 
rejected the proposal. The 
headline was misleading, and the 
Daily apologizes for any 
misundastandings this may have 
caused. 



The BSN was told by theHSA rep that 
any proposal would first be discussed at a 
departmental meeting before being 
referred to the curriculum committee. 
The proposal was passed around at a 
department meeting but was referred 
mediately to curriculum committee. 

Professor Vogel told the writer over the 
phone that the department would not be 
hiring any new professors for next year. 

The BSN has not yet received a letter 
from the department informing them of 
the necessary changes to the proposal. 



Ed note: Robert M. Byrom and James 
Kulczycki, your letters exceed our 300- 
word limit. Come around and chop 
them up. 



We have a number of letters 
on hand that, unfor- 
tunately, we couldn’t print 
in this issue - lack of space 
and all that... 

Don't despair, your letters 
will run in future issues... 
...next year (’92) 
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Le vice intelligent 



Quel est le rôle de l’intellectuel dans la communauté transculturelle ? Lamberto Tassinari, 
directeur d eVice Versa , une revue montréalaise trilingue qui cherche à briser l’isolement à 
travers une critique de la culture au Québec. M. Tassinari propose une prise de conscience 
positive du déracinement, et appelle au métissage comme voie d’épanouissement culturel. 
Mais les intellectuels québécois n’ont pas joué le rôle qui leur revient dans la remise en 
question de l’identité nationale. 



David Pignan-Pal nt'e r 



Daily français: Vous êtes donc 
directeur d’une revue qui se dit 
«transcultuelle ». Qu’ est-ce- que 
cela signifie au juste ? 



Il s’agitdc considérer toutccqui 
aurait pu ôtre considéré dans le passé 
comme maladie, comme impure- 
té : on a toujours dans les commu- 
nautés ethniques la perception que 
les enfants sont des cires bâtards, 
qu’ils perdent leurs origines, leur 
langue. Souvent dans les familles 
immigrantes les enfants sont «ac- 
cusés» par les parents ou par les 
grands-parents de n’être rien de 
défini, on leur dit mais qu’est-ce 
que tu es, es-tu Canadien ou Ita- 
lien? L’attitude culturelle domi- 
nante, c’est partout celle de l’enra- 
cinement, celle de la pureté. C’est 
le bombardement de cette logique 



cette insistance sur sa propre iden- 
tité ethnique est très négative, elle 
est à l’origine de toutes sortes de 
divisions, de séparations, d’affron- 
tements, de violence. 



D.F. Y a-t-il une nouvelle 
« communauté transculturelle ?» 



Nous vivons dans une réalité qui 
peut être assez ouverte à des diffé- 
rences par rapport aux « deux peu- 
ples fondateurs », mais il y a une 
certaine fermeture; c’est ce que Vice 
Versa essaie de résoudre. La place 
est actuellement occupée par la 
Grande communauté anglaise du 
Canada et la Grande communauté 
française du Québec, qui se com- 
portent avec leurs mi norités de façon 
très traditionnelle, en suivant la 
logique de la domination de la 



On a toujours dans les communautés 
ethniques la perception que les enfants 
sont des êtres bâtards , qu’ils perdent 
leurs origines, leur langue . 



sur les générations qui poussent sur 
une terre étrangère. C’est rare que 
les familles perçoivent le métissage 
comme un bien. La transculture, 
c’est la prise de conscience de ce 
métissage. Il y a un excès d’ethnici- 
té. Je ne dis pas qu’il faut se déta- 
cher, se déraciner* mais à la limite 



majorité. 



D.F. Comment la transculture 
diffère-t-elle de l’intégration, ou 
encore du multiculturalisme ? 




é9))m 

T \ 



culture différente. 



Quand ils ne font pas ça, ils 
vivent vraiment séparément. Ils 
vivent dans leur territoire culturel, 
ils s’occupent évidemment de la 
défense de la langue française, pour 
toutes les raisons les plus sacro- 
saintes au monde. Je comprends 
très bien qu’ils soient inquiets au 
sujet de la langue; qu’ils défendent 
leur marché, leur travail dans la 
langue française. Ils font ça, mais 
c’est tout. 



D.F. Dans le milieu intellectuel 
québécois, la revue Vice Versa est- 
elle bien acceptée? Est-ce que l’en- 
semble des intellectuels québécois 
accepte ces idées de transculture? 



Il n’y a pas de réaction dramati- 
que ou violente ou de refus qui soit 
vraiment tranchant, mais il y a le 
discours d’une société qui a tou- 
jours été assez fermée, qui vient 
seulement de s’ouvrir depuis qu’on 
a le métro. C’est quand même un 



D.F. Vous avez participé 
dimanche dernier à un 
débat sur les intellectuels 
au Québec. Un intellectuel 
québécois, qu’est-ce que 
c’est? L’« intellectuelfran- 
çais », par exemple, a une 
certaine image combat, est 
associé à un certain com- 
bat? Qu’en est-il de l’intel- 
lectuel québécois ? 



Une intégration transculturelle 
serait une osmose avec un passage 
clair et mutuel. Multiculturel? non, 
parcequclemulticulturalisme, c’est 
la doctrine du gouvernement du 
Canada, c’est la même soupe qu’on 
nous a servie avec, ici au Québec, le 
Ministère des communautés cultu- 
relles. C’est une vision de commu- 
nautés l’une à côté de l’autre, qu’il 
faut gérer par le haut, par des Fran- 
çais ou par des Anglais, en disant, 
vous gardez vos coutumes, vous 
gardez votre langue. Les immigrants 
ne sont pas des minorités à gérer ; 
plutôt que de les administrer, c’est 
avec eux qu’on peut fonder une 



Il y a deux choses qui 
viennent à l’esprit, soit l’in- 
dépendanceet l’église. L’in- 
dépendance parce que c’est 
le sujet sur lequel l’intelli- 
gentsia s’est le plus acharné, 
et ce, généralement mal se- 
lon moi. L’église, parce que 
la classe intellectuelle a été 
fondée, forgée par des éco- 
les en grande partie jésuites. 
L’intelligentsia québécoise 
s’est profondément libérée 
de cette dépendance de 
l’église, mais cette mentalité 
reste toujours, au fond. Les 
intellectuels ont des respon- 
sabilités évidentes dans le 
dossier de la réflexion sur 
l’indépendance. Mais ils sont 
coupables d’un silence un 
peu complice, un peu lou- 
che, fait de peur, de plusieurs 
éléments qui font qu’on n’inter- 
vient pas autant que nécessaire, 
surtout si on considère les capacités 
intellectuelles qui sont disponibles. 




Lamberto Tassinari 



PHOTO DAILY LAUREL HUGHES 



D. F.: La population est-elle 
indifférente ou hostile aux intel- 
lectuels ? 



D.F .Pourquoi pensez-vous que 
c’est ainsi ? 



C’est une relation dans les deux 
sens. Historiquement, les intcllec- 



miracle parce que c’est maintenant 
une société très ouverte, une vie 
métropolitaine très intéressante, et 
donc il n’y a pas d’opposition à 
Vice Versa ou à moi en tant que 
responsable de Vice Versa. Mais il 



A cause d’une espèce d’accep- 
tation du régime, une espèce de 
nonchalance, comme celle de 
l’église, face au peuple. C’est le 
mépris classique de l’intellectuel 
pour la masse, le détachement II y 
a aussi ce nationalisme mal inter- 
prété, l’idée qu’il ne faut pas s’atta- 
quer entre nous. La critique n’est 
pas perçue comme quelque chose 
de constructif, parce que si on s’at- 
taque entre nous les Anglais vont 
nous... C’est ça la logique, c’est 
celledelagucrre.dcrcnnemi.donc 
entre nous, on ne peut pas se criti- 
quer. Le devoir de critique, c’est de 
dire : ondevraitintervenirpourcon- 
damner telle ou telle chose, telle 
direction, tel comportement, cette 
action du gouvernement, ce fait 
culturel, ce livre, ce film, mais on 
ne le fait pas dans la mesure néces- 
saire et honnête. 

D. F.: Que font-ils s’ils ne font 
pas cette critique ? 



Les intellectuels québécois sont coupa- 
bles d’un silence un peu complice , un peu 
louche, fait de peur. 



tuels n’ont pas facilité les rapports 
avec la communauté en général. 
Parce qu’ils n’interviennent pas de 
façon honnête, juste, comme il faut 
et puis il y a le côté élitiste de la 
culture qui est là depuis quelques 
siècles. S’il y a une perception 
négative de la part du public, s’est à 
cause de ça. Mais il faut dire qu’il y 
a une culture de masse qui est diri- 
gée par un système planétaire, qui 
est médiocre, qui est folle, et qui 
fait que 80 % des gens s’alimentent 
d’une certaine presse, d’une cer- 
taine télévision de masse, alors il 
n’est pas facile d’établir un dialo- 
gue. 



y a effectivement ce minimum de 
xénophobie qui est toujours là dans 
chaque communauté. Il y enaqui se 
réjouissent du fait que le Québec 
soit une société métissée, et il y en 
a d’autres, des puristes, qui ne le 
sont pas, qui ne peuvent pas cacher 
leur gêne. 



D.F.: Et l’avenir ? 



Je ne peux rien prédire; tout ce 
que je peux dire, c’est que je sou- 
haite que les Québécois accouchent 
d’une nouvelle vision de leur cul- 
ture, et pour que cela se fasse, les 
intellectuels doivent intervenir. 
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Débat constitutionnel : 

Une intervention émotive et dangeureuse 

t Quelle ne fut pas ma surprise, en lisant le quotidien LA PRESSE du 27 novembre dernier, jorité, plusieurs peuples minoritaires se sont battus pour défendre leur droit à l’égalité ou à 
d’apprendre qu’une déclaration de souverainté du Québec à la suite d’un référendum rautodétermination.LcsCanadicns-FrançaisetlcsAnglo-Québécoisfontparticdccespopu- 
démocratique y étant favorable justifierait l’utilisation de la force par le Canada. Ma première lations qui ont réussi à civiliser et à adoucir l’action du pouvoir majoritaire sur elles au cours 
réaction fut l’étonnement le plus total : « Qui peut prétendre quelque chose d’aussi anti- des années, tout comme d’ailleurs les Noirs américains. Monsieur Scott donne raison à un 
démocratique? »C’estàccmomcntquemon étonnement initial se transformaen indignation retour à l’impérialisme majoritaire et à la répression des minorités au Canada, pays de la 
(le mot est faible) car cette opinion a été présentée devant la commission parlementaire tolérance et du multiculturalisme. 

spéciale chargée d’étudier les questions afférentes à la souveraineté du Québec par un juriste L’intervention de monsieur Scott traduit le désarroi dans lequel sont plongés les tenants du 

de 1 Université McGill, monsieur Stephen Scott « fédéralisme à tout prix ». Certains en sont môme réduits à préconiser la répression violente 

Monsieur Scott ajoute par ailleurs qu’une déclaration unilatérale de souveraineté dii des Québécois afin de protéger un Canada qui, dans leur vision, a la vertu de protéger scs 
Québec serait un « acte révolutionnaire et criminel , que ce soit avec ou sans référendum ». À minorités. D’autres clament qu’une action armée devrait être entreprise contre une déclaration 
son avis, le Canada « pourrait défendre l’intégrité territoriale du pays contre cet acte d’indépendance du Québec. Du môme souffle, ils affirment que la séparation du Québec est 
révolutionnaire ». Il poursuit en affirmant que « se servir alors de la force pour faire valoir à éviter car elle serait néfaste pour les économies canadienne et québécoise. Une guerre civile 
l’intégrité de l’Etat, c’est ni plus ni moins que de la légitime autodéfense » Pour monsieur n’est-elle pas plus mauvaise pour l’économie qu’une séparation à l’amiable? De plus, lorsque 
Scott, « la décision de permettre le démembrement du territoire appartient au peuple canadien l’on parle d’intervention armée, on parle de la mort d’hommes, de femmes et d’enfants qui 
dans son entier ». Il maintient que tout changement majeur dans le statut du Québec ne peut n’ont rien à voir avec les décisions politiques. J'espère que monsieur Scott est conscient du 
se faire que par des processus canadiens d amendement constitutionnel. nombre de victimes innocentes que l’usage de la force qu’il cautionne causerait. Ou peut-être 

A première vue, il est évident que monsieur Scott nie le principe même du droit à est-ilindiffércntàcelapuisqueluietsafamillceiluiaurontletempsdequiUcrleQuébccavant 
l'autodétermination des peuples reconnu dans la charte des Nations-Unies. Ce n’est pas sur l’invasion libératrice ? 

ce point que je vais m’attarder car il m’apparait évident qu’il ne considère pas la population Certaines personnes ont une vision dépassée de la politique. Ces partisans des anciennes 
québécoise comme un peuple mais plutôt comme une sous-entité-régionale-plus-ou- méthodes de coercition se débattent présentement violemment en s’imaginant que des 
moins-distinctc-cn-cc-qui-conccme-son- droit-et-sa-langue. Là où l’opinion de monsieur solutions nouvelles puissent être trouvées aux problèmes du fédéralisme qui persistent depuis 
Scott me surprend, c’est quand il prétend qu’il appartient à la totalité de la population canadi- tant d’années. La peur du changement et le conservatisme ont tout de même leurs limites. La 
enne majoritairement anglophone de décider de l ’avenir d’une partie du pays, en l ’occurence tolérance et la coopération constituent l’avenir du jeu démocratique à travers le monde et non 
le Québec. Il est pour le moins étonnantd entendre ces mots émaner de la bouche d un homme plus la haine et la force. Le jeu politique machiavélique a presque complètement discrédité 
faisant partie d’une minorité anglophone au sein d’une population majoritairement franco- la démocratie. Je crois qu’il est temps que les gens de bonne volonté se lèvent et donnent leur 
phone. Si on transpose son raisonnement à la situation québécoise, cela voudrait dire que le point de vue réfléchi sur la situation actuelle afin de faire travailler la démocratie de façon 
gouvernement du Québec représentant la majorité de la population (80% de francophones) a constructive. Le débat sur l’avenir du Canada et du Québec est trop important pour qu’on le 
ledroit légitime d’imposer sa volonté à la minorité anglophonect meme d’utiliser la force pour laisse entre les mains de personnes émotives et de dangereux démagogues. C’est pour cette 
la faire respecter. raison que je liens à dénoncer vivement l’intervention de monsieur Scott car elle n’apporte 

Cette vision des choses est méprisante pour toute minorité car elle cautionne l’utilisation absc'umcnt aucune donnée positive au présent débat. De plus, elle ne fait qu’attiser le feu 
de moyens violents de la part de la majorité afin d’imposer sa volonté sur les groupes minori- d’une intolérance qui a malheureusement déjà atteint un niveau trop élevé. Le Canada n’est 
wires. Ce que monsieur Scott préconise est ni plus ni moins qu’une dictature de la majorité, pas la Yougoslavie et il appartient aux Canadiens de le prouver. 

Or, depuis l’avènement de la démocratie moderne qui base le pouvoir sur le principe de la ma- 

Karel Mayrund 



I CAMPUS RECREATION 



CROSS COUNTRY SKI 
EQUIPMENT RENTAL 

Cross-country ski equipment is available on a rental 
basis for McGill students and Gymnasium members 

RENTAL RATES 

Weekday (Monday to Friday) - Skis: $6 Boots: $4 Poles: $2.50] 
Weekday package: $10 

Weekend (Friday to Monday) - Skis: $8 Boots: $6 Poles: $3 
Weekend package: $14 

Weekly (Monday to Monday) - Skis: $1 5 Boots: $7 Poles: $4 
Weekly package: $24 

Special ra tes are available for groups of 10 or more. 



Special Christmas Package 
December 1 3 - January 6: $ 35 
Special Study Break Packa 



ebruary 21 - March 2: $2 



S 



HOURS 

Equipment may be rented from the Cross-Country Ski room 
during the following times: 

Monday and Friday from 15:30 to 18:30 
Start date: December 1991 
You must have your validated McGill ID or your 
Gymnasium membership card when renting the equipment. 
Equipment may be rented or returned during the specified times only. 



The Cross-Country Ski equipment room is located in the 
Sir Arthur Currie Gymnasium, 475 Pine Avenue West 

398-7011 



TOTAL WORKOUT 
CONTINUES THROUGH 
EXAMS 



From Tuesday, December 3rd, 1991 until 
Friday, December 20th, 1991, TOTAL 
WORKOUT will be held in the Fitness room. 

SCHEDULE 



Monday - Thursday 
Monday - Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Saturday 



16:30-17:30 hrs. 
17:30-18:30 hrs. 
16:30-17:30 hrs. 
11:00-12:00 hrs. 
12:00-13:00 hrs. 



COST 

$1.50 in advance 
$3.00 at the door 

MAXIMUM PARTICIPATION: 55/class 

TOTAL WORKOUT WILL RESUME 
MONDAY, JANUARY 6, 1992 










cuiras 




DEPARTMENT OF ATHLETICS 

Campus Retreafion 



McGILL INTRAMURAL SPORTS PROGRAM 

WINTER 1992 



SPORT CATEGORY 

BASKETBALL ’ MEN A & B 
WOMEN 



BASKETBALL 
3 on 3 

BALL HOCKEY 



BOWLING 



BROOMBALL 



MEN 

WOMEN 



CO REC 



MEN 

WOMEN 

COREC 



INNERTUBE 

WATERPOLO 

SOCCER 

(INDOORl 

SOCCER 

(INDOORl 

SQUASH 



TABLE TENNIS 



VOLLEYBALL 



VOLLEYBALL 



VOLLEYBALL 
(4 on 4) 



CO REC 



COREC 



MEN A A B 
WOMEN 

MEN 

WOMEN 

MEN 

WOMEN 

COREC 



CO REC 



$60 00 
per team 

$18 00 
per team 

$60 00 
per learn 

$24 00 
per team 

$85 00 
per team 



$60 00 
per learn 

$60 00 
per team 

$60 00 
per learn 

$6 00 
per player 

$6 00 
per player 

$60 00 
per team 

$60 00 
per team 

$24 00 
per team 



GAME DAYS & TIMES 

Mon 20 00 - 22 45 

Tue 20 00-22 45 

Sun 09 00 1 7 30 

Feb 8 & 15 



20 15 • 22 45 
09 00 • 17 30 



January 24 



09 00- 17 30 
09 00- 17 30 
17 00 - 22 00 
17 00 • 22 00 
17 00-22 00 



LOCATION 



Currie Gym 



Currie Gym 



Currie Gym 



Laurenlian Lanes 



Molson Sladium 
Rink 



Weslon Pool 



LEAGUE 

PLAY 

BEGINS 

Jan 19 



MIN NO OF 
PLAYERS TO 
REGISTER 



MAX NO 
OF 

PLAYERS 



09 00 ■ 17 30 | Currie Gym 



e 20 15-22 45 

Jd 20 15-22 45 

Jan 24 25 & 26 



Jan 31. 



Feb 1 & 2 



20 00 • 22 45 
20 00 ■ 22 45 
20 00 - 22 45 

20 00 - 22 45 ' 
20 00 • 22 45 
17 15-22 00 



Currie Gym 



Currie Gym 
Squash Cls 

Fiiness Room 



Currie Gym 



Currie Gym 



Currie Gym 



REGISTRATION 

Jan 7 09 00 
to 

Jan 14, 17 00 

Jan 22. 09 00 
lo 

Fe b 5. 17 00 

Jan 7. 09 00 
lo 

Jan 14, 17 00 

Jan. 7, 09 00 
to 

Jan 14, 1700 

Jan 7, 09 00 
lo 

Jan 14. 17 00 



Jan 7. 09 00 
lo 

Jan 14. 17 00 

Jan 7. 09 00 
to 

Jan 14, 17 00 

Jan 7 09 00 
lo 

Jan 14, 17 00 

Jan 15.09 00 
to 

Jan 21. 17 00 

Jan 15,09 00 
lo 

Jan 28, 17 00 

Jan 7~ 09 00 
lo 

Jan 14, 17 00 

Jan 7 09 00 
lo 

Jan 14 17 00 

March 2, 09 00 
lo 

March 11. 17 00 



CAPTAINS' 

MEETING 

Jan 14, 18:15 
Gymnasium 3 



Draw will be posted on 
Feb 6. 15 00 hrs 
1 OlficeG-35 j 
Jan 14. 18:15 
Gymnasium 3 

Oraw will be posted on 
January 22, 15 00 hrs I 
Office G-35 j 

Jan 14. 18 15 
Gymnasium 3 



Jan 14. 18:15 
Gymnasium 3 

Jan 14. 18 15 
Gymnasium 3 

Jan 14, 19 15 
Gymnasium 3 

Draw will be posted on 
January 22. 15 00 
Office G-35 

Draw will be posted on 
January 29, 15 00 hrs 
Office G-35 

Jan 14. 18 15 
Gymnasium 3 

Jan 14 19 15 
Gymnasium 3 

Draw will be posted on 
March 12. 15 00 hrs 
Office G-35 



INTRAMURAL HOTLINE 398-INFO 

INFO 

Registration: Campus Recreation Office 

Currie Gym, 475 Pine Avenue West 



■REFUND POLICY An *d»rvn »t»a! tee * " t>* charged to» *thd»a*ai p»»o» to the cc r : -5 on ot the taptan* m**ung to» that spo't 

No »e*un<J» A.ii be «ssued ahe» the capta n 5 meeting ha» concluded To eta m a »et u nd t»<* »«e-pt ot payment m u *t be p»esented 



3S)®=7dDM 



In many sports space is limited - registration is on a first come, 
first served basis. 

Please note that registration deadlines are strictly adhered to. 
A representative from each team must attend the captains' 
meeting for that sport. 



The Instructional Program has Something for Everyone!! 







WINTER 1992 REGISTRATION 
Begins Wednesday, January 15, 1992 
Currie Gymnasium 
18:00-21:00 hrs. 




FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION CALL: 

398-7011 
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Ads may be placed through the Daily 
business ollice, Room B-17, Union 
Building, 9h00-l4h00. Deadline is 
14hOO, two working days prior to publi- 
cation. 

McGill Students (with valid ID): $3.50 
per day, 3 or more consecutive days, 
$2.50 per day. McGill Employees (with 
stall card) $4.50 per day, 3 or more 
consecutive days, $3.50 per day. All 
others : $5.00 per day, or $4.00 per day 
lor 3 or more consecutive days. (Prices 
do not include applicable GST or PST). 
For more information, please visit our 
ollice in person - WE CANNOT TAKE 
CLASSIFIED ADS OVER THE PHONE. 
The Daily assumes no financial respon- 
sibility lor errors, or damage due to 
errors. Ad will re appear free of charge 
upon request il information is incorrect 
due to our error. The Daily reserves the 
right not to print any classified ad. 

To «ubUÏT^/SHamApi^uli^ur 

nished and equipped; University at 
Milton; $330 00. 849-0284. 
Immediate Occupancy, 3 1/2 
fridge, stove, heat included, outdoor 
swimming pool, near metro and major 
shopping centre (Rockland) $350.00 
Zareh 2720646, 488-9539 
Four famalaa looking for a 
room ma to to share mammoth 9 1/2 
on St. Denis/Pine $231 00/mo from 
approx. Jan, 1-May 31. Washer/dryer in 
house Male/female accepted. 284- 
4262 

Roommate needed to share bright, 
clean 4 1 /2on Plateau with grad student 
& 2 cats. Fifteen min walk to campus. 
Excellent location . No bugs! Eric 0 288- 
0861 

8 1/2 to share in Plateau. For you 
$165 00 Must like smokers & dogs 
286-1691. 

Fun, artistic woman wanted to 
share nice 7 1/2 in Outremont Small, 
sunny room(7'x9') $240 all incl. Avail- 
able lor Doc or Jan 271-9619 
looms/Apts, to Let. Perfect fur- 
nished room to let in modest, quiet 
Westmount home. Call for details 48 1 - 
5911 

ROOMMATE WANTED.6T/2, Mont- 
Royal 6 Esplanade $233/month, 
healed. Overlooks Park, big, bright, gay 
friendly, 2 women, 1 cat AvI. Dec. 1 
284-5780 

Roommate wanted. Female, non- 
smoker. Deluxe condo to share. Washer, 
dryer, jacuzzi, security. Across from 
Roddick Gates. $31 5/mo. + utilities. 
Available 2nd semester. Call 286 -0360 
Large 4 1/2 (open plan). $390 4 
Hydro. On Des Erables near Sher- 
brooke (just east of Parc Lafontaine). 
Seeking to transfer lease as of 1 Janu- 
ary. 522-4361 (leave message). 
SUBLET • Newly r novated 4 1/2, 
fireplace, patio, red brick walls, car- 
peted, parking, spacious, in McGill 
ghetto, A must see, Call 845-5380. 
Old Montraal, 3000 sq. ft. opan 
apaca. Loft, renovated kitchen and 
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CLASSIFIEDS 



washroom, 4 appliances, big skylight, 
private sundeck,$ 1400 00 heated 934- 
4926. 



Moving/Storage. Closed van or 
truck. Local and long distance. Ott- 
Tor-Van-NV-Fla. 7 days 24 hours. 
Cheap. Steve 735-8148 
Moving and transportation ser- 
vice available. Competitive rales. Alex 
324-3794, 



3 • Help Wanted 



n tng 

lish overseas. Many subjects. Free de- 
tails. Overseas Employment Services, 
Dept. M.D. 1255 Laird Blvd. Suite 208, 
TMR.H3P2T1. 

EXTRA INCOME$$$ Earn $200 to 
$500 per week part-time! Flexible hours, 
training provided. Car essential. Bilin- 
gual preferred. Call Mr. Ronne 333- 
9147. 

MÀUETYPETDIABETICSTâgëTB- 

36, otherwise healthy, physically ac- 
tive, wanted for exercise research at 
the McGill Nutrition Centre. Four visits 
required, including one overnight stay. 
Eligible subjects completing study re- 
ceive $ 1 50 00. For details call Dr. Sigal, 
843-1665, 9.00 a m.-5:00 p.m. 

SPR1 N GBREAKFROM ft 
CANCUN. BAHAMAS. DAYTONA 
BEACH! Includes 7 nights, free beach 
parly, free night club admissions and 
more! BOOK WITH THE BEST - DONT 
SETTLE FOR LESS! Colleen 286-0770. 
Bartenders • Get yourself a very 
lucrative part-time job The Master 
School of Bartending offers training 
course and placement service. 2021 
Peel St. (Peel Metro) 849-2828. Student 
Discounts. 



5 - Typing Services 



ucc*a* to all Students. Term 
papers, résumés, WordPerfect 22 yrs 
experience $1.75 double space, 7 
days/week. Rapid service On campus 
• Peel/Sherbrooke. Paulette Vigneault 
or Roxane 288-9638 288-0016 
I type and revis* your papers 
(WordPerfect 5.1 - NEC Printer). Also 
translations from English into French by 
professional. Moderate price. Catherine 
272-5457. 

Professional Bilingual typing and 
resume service. Fast, accurate, imme- 
diate 7-days/week. term papers, manu- 
scripts, theses, correspondence. 25 
years secretarial experience. Near 
Vendôme metro. Reasonable 485- 
4780. 

On* Day Servie*. Quality work. Ed- 
iting, if required Proofreading (Im- 
proved mark guaranteed) 340-9470 
Word processing W.P. Bilingual. 
High quality work on term papers, re- 
search papers, manuscripts, theses, 
C.V., any documents. Francine (Mon- 
treal) 593-9851/Helene (Laval) 669- 
5037. 

Traitement Text* Brother, tra- 
vaux session, C.V. etc. Orthographe 
française corrigée. Travaux anglais; 



écriture -lisible- requise. Secrétaire 
durant 18 ans. $1. 75/page, $2. 25/tab- 
leaux. Métro Monk • Colette 766-0805. 
Word Processing Service, Macin- 
tosh quality, fast service, downtown lo- 
cation, laser quality printing, essays, 
reports, variety of fonts & styles, $1.50 
per page double spaced. Call 489- 
2665 

Have your thesis or term paper 
professionally typed in a neat aca- 
demic style. For fast, efficient service, 
call 284-9608 right away. 

Quality TypIngFreealterations. guar- 
anteed 24-hour service. All done on 
Macintosh computer. $1.75 per page. 
Phone Tracy anytime. 441-4680. 
Laser PR riled word processing as- 
signments, term papers, résumés, the- 
ses (editing, pick-up and deliver). 
WordPerfect Course 289-9518 
Laeer/Deektop Publishing: All 
types of publications, EnglishorFrench, 
including proofing or corrections. Pro- 
fessional layout. Jo-Anne 449-0959. 
Term Papers, theses typed accu- 
rately . Looks good on a laser printer 2 
minutes from McGill. 843-3449. 
HonesRypIst does excellent work 
on recycled paper. $ 1.75/page. Extra 
for rush jobs. Call Ann 488-3749. 
Quality typing services at low 
cost, on IBM PS/1 and HPdeskjet 
printer. Pick-up and delivery guaran- 
teed. Call at 685-6346. 



6 • Services Offered 

/Jtlirr.w-f i..i ma irw’i 



ng hemaies ana Males 

needed for student haircuts. Supervised 
by Jean Charles. Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays at 6 p.m. for cuts $10. 
Estetica 2175 Crescent. For appoint- 
ments 849-9231. 



Essays and theses in English, Social 
Sciences and Humanities. 933-8652. 
Resumes b"ÿ"M.B7A7s. Quality, SeT- 
vice, Satisfaction Student Rates. Bet- 
ter Business Bureau Member. See Yel- 
lowPagesad. PRESTIGE (on Guy) 939- 
2200 



7 - For Sale 
aafif 



omputer for Sale: XT-Turbo, 30 
Meg Hard drive, Roland 1 92cps printer, 
2400 baud modem, 5 1/4’ & 3 1/2’ 
drives, ATI Graphics, mono monitor 
software, $600 negotiable, call 465- 
2076. 

BRAND NEW LAPTOP Computer. 
Business partner Panasonic CF 150B 
Never been used; still in the box. Price 
negotiable. Call Rita before 10 a m./ 
alter 5 p.m. 0 481-3928. 

COMPLETE MACSE COMPUTER 
SYSTEM. 1 Meg RAM. 20 Meg 
Harddisk, ImageWriter II printer, Full- 
page RADIUS display, THOUSANDS $ 
SOFTWARE including MacWrite II, 
Word. & Spellswell. Paid $7100. Asking 
$1700 o.b.o. 284-5317. 

Giant screen from your T.V. Pro- 
jector kit enlarge TVs image to 5’x6’. 
$39.95, guaranteed. Info: C.P. 271, 
succ. Snowdon, Mil, H3X 3T4. 









Seaforth 
Medical 
Building 
3550 Côte • . 
des Neiges 
Montreal 
g Guy 

932-2433 



SPECIAL 1 


SPECIAL 2 


FREE CONTACT LENSES 
OR FREE FRAME 

WITH THE PURCHASE OF A FRAME AND 
PRESCRIPTION LENSES AT REGULAR PR.CE, 
WE OFFER YOUR CHOICE OF: 

1) FREE CONTACT LENSES 

(SOFT DAILY WEAR, SPHERICAL TRANSPARENT) 
- 7 OR 

2) A SECOND FREE FRAME 

WITH THE PURCHASE OF SECOND SET OF 
PRESCRIPTION LENSES 


SPECIAL 

PRICES 

ON CONTACT LENSES 

DAILY WEAR $ 99 

EXTENDED WEAR $ 1 39 
TINTED LENSES $ 169 

(DAILY WEAR) 



EYE EXAMINATION AVAILABLE BY APPOINTMENT WITH OPTOMETRIST 



rge, solid wood desk Six draw 
ers, large surface, sturdy. Asking 
$125 00 or bost oiler. Phone Duncan. 
Work: 848-1424; home: 393-8236. 



10 • Rides/Tickets 

»f HHRldtf^iïlffîTîiTîirîVrTiUuHfiy.ilifS^ 



ght (lemale) Montreal 
ronto leaving Dec. 20 returning Jan. 2 
Cheap $99. Call 286-1439 (anylime) 
ask for Karen. 

On* way Calgary-Montreal 

(male) 9 Jan. '92. $150 Phone 522- 
4361 or (403) 272-4816. 
utl.-Vancouver Plan* Ticket 

$400-retum Air Canada. Departure Dec 
18 Return Jan. 8 Call Dave 34 16695. 
Leave message. 



LOST: One pearl earring on gold set- 
ling. Much sentimental value. If found, 
please call Louise at 499-0425. 
LOST:~Gold name Bracelet withlhe 
initials S.L. on Fri. Nov. 22. If found 
please call Sarah at 286-0 1 19 Reward 



12 - Personal 



in a couple o: weeks, al 
exams will be taken. Just think, until 
then we'll stress together. McGill 
Nightline 3986246. We'll finish together! 
Friendly, considerate, good 
humored, generous 38 year-old. 57'. 
visually impaired ox-prof, seeks female 
companion for friendship. 345-5422 or 
write P.O. Box 4266, Westmount, H3Z 
3B6. 

If It b e not too far for you to walk to, it's 
not too far for us! The WALK-SAFE 
NETWORK: Mont-Royal, Atwater, St. 
Denis - wo go the distance. Mon.-Thurs 
10 55 McLennan library. 



13 - Lessons/Courses 



ew Age Technique* Lecture 

Series - 7:30 p.m. Nov. 26th Karma & 
Reincarnation Rm. 302 - Dec 3rd Twin 
Flames & Soul Matos Rm 302 - Dec 
JÛ10 Canada's Astrology Rm. 302 - Dec 
17th Path of Initiation New Self and 
Personal Christhood 
Score well on the LSAT. GM AT, 
or ORE! Our preparation courses which 
use a unique approach have been used 
successfully by thousands since 1979 
Call 1-800-387-5519. 
FRENCH-ENGL1SH ALL LEVELS: 
Emphasis on Individual weaknesses: 
conversation, pronunciation, grammar, 
spelling, etc. Long experience with stu- 
dents from oriental background. Metro 



Guy-Concordia 

5428. 



Call evening: 931- 



14 - Nnficpc 



ou ’can see hoi and sweaty 
bodies pulsating In erotic ec- 
stasy or join us at the Yellow Door for 
cool discussion Lesbians, Bisexuals 
and Gays meet Fridays for topical con- 
versation. 17h30. 3625 Aylmer. 



Peer Counselling. Give us a call, or just 
roam in, Union IV-I-VII. Tel; IIMX-VII1- 
Vl-VIIl-n-n. Tues, thru Sat., VII lo X p.m. 
Sponsored by LBGM. 



Happy Birthday, Olga! 
December 3 

tllNMMmilllMHHUIIHIIMIHSHHIIMHtMl ••• Ml tMIM (••••«**«< 

ON THE FIRST Dfl V OF XMftJ, THE 

elves oeco«nTKD T«e Poncho 

VILIA 



on fkt, 2. <dau oFxmaA ,fht eluts 
hefptd PwNCHo VIU-R rf -stock 
me. shelves uAih. ntu> Unpovita... 




O n ikt^dc uj .PewStoVQfo- 
hartd£d out cLfhaÇlPt to idle 
donation. oFo. non- Ptri- 
ihoLyttfbad #£/ru... 



HUU6ER « 

Fifed en+ht^day oF Xmas, 
Hippies ' f heads oxme Prom^ 
alt. Oder -To disef tkt legertchsu 

PONCHO VlLLRfV^ 

■qoN roe. owe >#5 
pce>DBûx«MD •-2*J*jxr 
rbcüiue o free ^ 

/VT- 

stfih Foetne, 
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POMCHO 
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139 ST FtkJL U). otcLmon 

+ IOÎ cfF LUdh. 5+ucten+ I.Di 
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STUDENT SPECIALS 
AVAILABLE ALL DAY SUNDAYS 

Jimi Imij 

169 Duluth E. 
843-3433 
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i&jyB Tuesday, Dec. 3, 1991 
TheVolunteerServicesofJew- 
ish Family Services urgently 
needs volunteer drivers to ac- 
Ifl company eleder clients to 
essential appointments. Call 
485-1 112, local 316. 

Women: Poverty or Peace 

H seriestWomen Violence-Mili- 
tarism. Lecture by Mcdlainc 
Gilchrist andKayMacphcrson. 
Concordia, Hall building, 
H420. 20h30. 

Wednesday, Dec. 4, 1 991 
After Christianity — Christianity as a 
reflection of patriarchy and the possi 
bility of an inclusive originality. Dr 
Daphne Hampson, sponsored by The 
ology Studies, Women's centre 
Concordia Hall Building, H520. 20h30, 
Thursday, December 5, 1 991 
Public Forum on the situation of 
Indigenous Peoples on the eve of 1992. 
“Mega Projects and Development’’ 
SponsorcdbyCoalitionMontréal 1492- 
1992.1205 de la Visitation (Metro 
Beaudry) 19h30. Info 843-5092. 
Friday, December 6, 1991 
Original Dance Works by the stu- 
dents ofthecontcmporary Dance Dept. 
Victoria School Gym, 1822 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 20h. Free. 
Saturday, December 7, 1991 
Westmount Arts 8c Crafts Fair Vic- 
toria Hal, 4626 Sherbrooke West. 
10h-17h. 



A Chanukah Dance presented by 
Temple Emanu-El-Bcth Sholom. Din- 
ner, Live Band, Dance, Bar, $30 per 
person. Call to reserve 937-3575. Tem- 
ple, 4100 Sherbrooke St. W. 19h30. 



Original Dance Works by the stu- 
dents ofthecontcmporary Dance Dept. 
Victoria School Gym, 1822 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 20h. Free. 

Sunday, December 8, 1991 




LOOKING FOR 
AN ELECTIVE IN 
THE WINTER 
1992 TERM? 



ENVIRONMENTAL 

GEOLOGY 

186-243B 

TTh 8:30 - 10:00 
FDA 348/349 



For more information call 398-6767 or inquire at 
FDA 238 (main office, Geological Sciences) 



Original Dance Works by the stu- 
dentsofthc contemporary Dance Dept. 
Victoria School Gym, 1822 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 14h. Free. 

Saturday, December 1 4, 1 991 



Café HORA, an Israeli Café. Israeli 
and social dancing, $8 at door, $7 in 
advance. For info: 683-4283. YMHA- 
Grover Auditorium, 5480 Wcstbury 
Ave. 20h30. 



STOP SPENDING SO WHICH MONEY 
EACH TIME YOU GO OUT!! 

Use LA CARTE ROCK MONTRÉAL and 
get a great deal at over 20 nightclubs. 



«T vX* s' J 



rtf' 



, Receive a 2 for 1 deal on beer once a month 
from all 24 dubs, plus a bonus 2 for 1 deal 
from each club. 

Even if used only 8 times throughout the 
year, you will still have saved money. 

Total value of the card Is $1,092.°°! 

Valid until December 31st, 1992. 



PLUS! Receive a discount every time you make o purchase at any 
PHANTASMAGORIA record store. 



VALID AT: Chez Swann ; Steel Monkey, Chicago, 
St. Laurent Bifetek, Deia-Vu and many more. 

FOR MORE INFO: Look for tables around campus 
or go to a Phantasmagoria record store. 




[Introducing the store for 
conscious shoppers.... 

ÉNVIR3MART 



The place to get all of your | 
environmentally-safe products . 
ITS CHRISTMAS TIME i\ 

We have: Jk 

Recyded Greeting Cents & Wrappings o 
Paper, Reusable Gift Begs & Greeting | 
Cards!!!, Christmas Stockings filled 
with cruelty-free products. Other 
great gift ideas, etc. 

CHRISTMAS STORE HOURS: 

Mon. -Sat. 10:00-21:00 
Sun. 10:00-17:00 



GANDHI 

INDIAN RESTAURANT 



3 Course Lunch Specials start at 
$3.95 

EVENINGS: 

10% OFF Specials with Student 

I.D. 

ALSO 

British beer on tap 
non-sntokine section 



HELEN MlEDZlGORSKI 

Attorney - avocate 



Hanna Glasz & sher 

772 SHERBROOKE ST. WEST 
3RD aOOR/3E ÉTAGE 
Montréal, Québec H3A iGt 

TEL: 284-9551 
FAX: 284-3419 



SPECIAL.; Bring in this ad 
in exchange for a 



Christmas gift; a raccoon 
desktop recycler to collect 
your recyclable paper. 

valid until Dec. 25/91 










